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A Peaceful Christmas. 
Not IN many years, if ever before, has the world ap- 


proached the Christmas season under conditions more 
in consonance with the true spirit of that joyous and aus- 
picious festival than at present With the exception of 
a small unsettled difficulty in South America, the year 
promises to go out to the sound of hymns of peace rather 
than to the notes of the bugle, and without any war 
clouds on the horizon, so far as human vision can see. 
It has been emphatically a year of peace and good-will 


among the great nations ol the earth and, ( onsidering all 
the history that has transpired during the course ol the 
twelvemonth, it is impossible not to think that it has been 


a year that has brought the world distinctly and measur- 
ably nearer the ideal condition when it will be Christmas 
all the time and everywhere 

It is true that the pessimist, the alarmist, and the cynic 
might find not a little in the events of the past year on 
which to base dark and doleful predictions; and even the 
sober-minded and thoughtful student of current history 
may be pardoned for entertaining the fear that certain 
tendencies in the social and industrial world, certain 
happenings in the realm of national diplomacy and legis- 
lation, betoken strife and bloodshed in the near future. 
The rapid growth of socialism in Germany, the increasing 
discontent and unrest of the masses in Spain and Russia, 
where the leaven of modern democracy is working out 
its results; the disaffection in Macedonia and other prov- 
inces of Turkey, the rival interests of Japan and Russia 
in the far East, and the seething of China’s awakening 
millions—these thing smay well be the occasion for anxious 
solicitude among the lovers and advocates of peace. 

It is true also that, while the year has witnessed pro- 
posals for a decrease in the military establishments of the 
nations, notably in France, it has seen no actual steps 
taken toward the accomplishment of that purpose by 
any nation. On the contrary, it has marked an increase 
in the naval armament of England, Japan, and Germany, 
the last country in particular making a special effort 
at naval enlargement and with the boast that it will 
soon be the leading Power in the world in this respect. 

Yet in spite of all these things, and notwithstanding 
other events and tendencies of the day, such as our own 
long and disastrous labor conflicts, which seem to make 
for strife and discord rather than for harmony and good- 
will, we may still indulge the confident belief that the 
passing year has brought the world along much nearer 
the reign of universal peace than it has ever been before. 
Over against all such threatenings and portents of evil 
as we have mentioned, and more than an offset to all of 
them, we have the great and most significant fact that 
the organization of the international tribunal constituted 
by The Hague Peace Conference has been completed dur- 
ing the year and has heard and decided its first case in due 
form to the apparent satisfaction of the two litigating 
nations. It would be difficult to overestimate the signifi- 
cance of this event in its bearing on international dis- 
putes and the future peace of the world, especially when 
taken in connection with the fact thet Japan and China 
have since agreed to refer a dispute to the same arbitra- 
ment, and France, through its prime minister, has an- 
nounced its determination to refer such difficulties as it 
may have with other nations in the future to The Hague 
tribunal for adjustment. 

With such precedents established and such recognition 
gained for this wonderful world court and the great prin- 
ciples which it represents, the coming of the day of univer- 
sal amity appears no more like a vision of the night, the 
baseless fabric of a dream, but as a glorious reality the 
full realization of which cannot be far away. These 
events at The Hague as achieved, and in expectancy, are 
sufficient in themselves to make the year memorable in 
the annals of peace and to add a new and higher note of 
joy to the coming Christmas festival. Nor is The Hague 
court the only place where the principles of international 
arbitration have gained large and positive recognition 
during the present year. The Pan-American Congress, 
which closed its session at Mexico City on January 21st, 
and at which nineteen American republics were repre- 
sented, took action which give. the principle of arbitra- 
tion a wider and more immediate application among 
themselves than it could ha.eas directed from The Hague. 
A protocol drawn by this congress was one in which, 
when ratified, the nineteen American republics will 
adopt the principle of obligatory arbitration for a certain 
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class of cases This convention provides tor the sub 


mission to The Hague court of all that class of cases arising 


out of the claims of citizens of one country against an- 
other country tor damage s or indemnity Another pro- 
tocol adopted at this Pan-American Congress was one in 
which the re present itives of ten of the republic s agreed 
to a reference of substantially all their disputes to The 
H igue fourt 

Since the Pan-American Congress closed, another im 
portant step has been taken in the same direction Phe 
Spanish Foreign Office instructed its minister at Mexico 
City to take advantage of the presence there of the dele 


gates to the Pan-American Congress to negotiate treaties 


of obligatory arbitration with all the Spanish speaking 
republics of the Western world. Since that time it has been 
announced from Madrid that nine of these treaties had 
already been signed and that four more were in the process 
of negotiation. Onlv within a few weeks Chili and Peru 
have decided to come under this « ompact Lhese treaties 
provide that the court shall be composed of a chief offic ial 
of one of the Spanish-A me rican republics, Spaniards or 
Spanish-Americans In case of failure to secure a court 
of that kind, the disputes go to Che Hague court 
Neither should we omit to mention here another happy 


event of the vear, the termination of the long and dis- 
astrous war in South Africa under conditions that seem 


to afford a guarantee against the recurrence of war in 
that quarter ol the world for many years to come, ll ever 
again. Arbitration also won a signal triumph in the 
means adopted for the ending of one of the longest and 
most hard-fought industrial wars that has ever broken 
out within the bounds of the United States; and there 
is reason for the hope and belief that the findings and 
recommendations of the arbitration commission appointed 
by President Roosevelt will be such as to establish rela- 
tions of peace and mutual interest and good-will between 
the miners of America and their employers 

These are some of the reasons why the coming Christ- 
mas days should be a season of heartfelt rejoicing and 
true gratitude among all who belong to the tribe of Abou 
Ben Adhem and truly love their fellow-men. It is quite 
true that the sorrow and sighing have not yet died from 
out the world, that pain and disease, vice and crime, 
cruelty and injustice in all their many and dreadful 
forms still stalk abroad among men, yet with all and 
beyond all these things a thousand signs and tokens 
appear in the life of men and nations to testify to the 
fact that “God is in His world and all is well.” 


oe ae 
Sound, but Not Radical. 


WE CANNOT agree with those who are expressing a 

sense of disappointment over President Roosevelt’s 
second message to Congress, and complaining that it is 
lacking in initiative, in positiveness of tone, and clear and 
helpful suggestions in regard to various important legis- 
lative measures in which the whole country is concerned. 
This disappointment, we apprehend, arises chiefly from 
that impression which prevailed when Mr. Roosevelt went 
into the executive chair, and which his subsequent course 
has evidently not yet dispelled, that he is a man of radical 
views and impulsive character from whom dogmatic 
utterances and extreme opinions were to be expected on 
any and all occasions. However true that might have 
been of Mr. Roosevelt in other years, it will be conceded 
that since his accession to the presidency he has generally 
tempered his characteristic zeal and enthusiasm for the 
public good with discretion and sound judgment. 

These latter qualities, it seems to us, are predominant 
in the suggestions and recommendations which the Presi- 
dent has to make in his latest message. He has not, it is 
true, radical remedies or cure-alls to offer for trust abuses, 
nor immediate and sweeping changes to recommend in 
the tariff system and national finance, nor any revolu- 
tionary measures to urge in regard to Cuban reciprocity, 
labor difficulties, or any other matter of present concern. 
Why should he? Being human himself and not claiming 
a degree of wisdom and foresight beyond that of others 
of his fellow-men, President Roosevelt has wisely recog- 
nized the fact that most of these problems, and those of 
trust regulation and tariff revision in particular, are so 
complex, so involved with other vital issues, that every 
consideration of public policy and sound statesmanship 
demands that they be treated with deliberation. He 
rightly declares that a remedy for such evils as attach 
to trusts is not to be sought through tariff revision nor 
through the medium of a Constitutional amendment, but 
rather through the exercise of powers already vested jn 
Congress. Whatever is done here should be done with 
eare. “We can do nothing of good,” says Mr. Roosevelt, 
“in the way of regulating and supervising these corpora- 
tions until we fix clearly in our minds that we are not 
attacking the corporations but endeavoring to do away 
with any evil in them. The line is to be drawn against 
misconduct, not against wealth.”” Where that line itself 
is to be the President does not indicate, for the sensible 
reason that he does not assume to know. That is a 
matter that can only be determined, if at all, by careful 
deliberation of the legislators into whose hands the ques- 
tion is now committed. 

In advising against any “violent or radical changes” 
in our present tariff system the President speaks in accord- 
ance with the best sense of his countrymen. Reciprocity 
with Cuba is urged for the best of reasons, that we may 
be able to “control the Cuban market,’”’ and with other 
countries for the similarly good reason that we may 
“widen our markets” and “secure the lowering of duties 
no longer needed for protection.”’ In this, as in other 
utterances in the message, President Roosevelt shows 
unmistakably that he is not a protectionist of the “ right 
or wrong”’ type, and would adhere to the protection prin- 
ciple only as far as it clearly conduces to the prosperity 
and material welfare of the whole people. 
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As to what the President has to say on the creation o 
1 Secretary of Commerce, on our Philippine policy, forest 
protection an isthmian canal, and the enlargement of the 
navy, there can be no con plaint of a lack of directness 
and posit eness oft view No police V evel entered into 
by the American people has ndicated it elf in more sig 
nal manner than the policy of holding the Philippines,” 
ire his words on this subject, and they are the words of 
truth and soberness de pite ol ill the inti-in perialists 
may i\ The importance and necessity of naval en 
largement are summed up In terse al d en phati language 
We need an efficient navv because the extension of our 
power into foreign parts, the building of an isthmian 
can il, ind rene ral ad\ ancement ot our nation in popula 
tion, wealth, and commercial influence den and the pro 
tection which only an efficient navy can give We need 
it not because we expect or desire war “there is not a 
cloud upon our horizon at present but because a first- 
class navy “is the surest guarantee of peace.” 

In our view, therefore, President Roosevelt’s message 
is an able and statesmanlike document, both in what it 
says and what it refrains from saying. Emphasis is 
placed upon the points where emphasis is needed and 
where positive utterance is safe and wise. If Congress 


will now do its part in carrying out the recommendations 
and wishes of the President in the spirit in which they are 
uttered, the country will have reason for profound grati- 
tude 

a 


The Plain Truth. 


HE CONSERVATIVE and wholesome influence of the 
New York Tribune has long been felt in this commu- 
nity, especially in every effort tending to give New York 
City better government and to elevate the civic pride of 
its people It is not surprising, therefore, to find it cor 
dially commending Governor QOdell’s frank condemna 
tion of those citizens of superior intelligence, who, as the 


Tribune puts it, “ while professing an uncommon devotion 
to principle, have evinced not a high-minded independ- 
ence but a narrow, querulous spirit, and, in some instances, 


a treacherous partisanship,” in their treatment of Mavor 
Low’s administration, which they helped to elect and 
have morally contracted to support. Our contemporary 
says with commendable vigor that “if these good citizens 
had taken care, like Governor Ocell, to mprehend, 
defend, and sustain Mayor Low, their credit for fidelity 
and usefulness to causes which they have pledged them- 
selves to promote to the best of their ability would have 
stood much higher.” It is not too early to say these 
caustic words and to say them without apologizing, nor 
is it too early to say that Mayor Low’s term of office is 
altogether too brief to give him a fair opportunity to 
show what a conscientious, honest, industrious, compe- 
tent mayor can do for this great city’s best interests and 
highest welfare. 
a 
NE OF the most important questions which Governor 
Odell will have to consider in his message shortly 
to be sent to our State Legislature concerns the enlarge- 
ment of the Erie Canal, and the method of providing for 
the many millions of dollars required for this gigantic 
work. Governor Odell has virtually abolished direct 
taxes in this State, with the help of the Legislature, by 
devising new sources of revenue from taxation on corpo- 
rate and other properties. It occurs to us that he might 
provide abundantly for the proposed work of canal im- 
provement, by recommending to the Legislature a con- 
siderable increase in the liquor taxes. In Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, and other States, the tax on the saloon-keeper 
is considerably higher, on the average, than it is in New 
York. ‘There is no reason why it should not be increased 
in this commonwealth to such an extent as to furnish, 
during the course of a few years, an additional revenue 
sufficient to pay almost entirely for the proposed canal 
enlargement. This increase in taxation would not op- 
press any deserving interest, would not provoke general 
opposition, and, in the end, would serve a high moral 
purpose as well as the best financial interests of the State. 
It is hoped that this suggestion may be made in some way 
available, in the recommendations of the Governor, and 
that the Legislature, under his guidance and direction, 
may provide for the needed additional revenue mainly 
along this line. The Republican party owes nothing to 
the saloon. 


a 

HE FRIENDS of the Jews in Roumania have published 
a list of the recent laws which stirred our government 
to the diplomatic note which in turn has created such a 
stir in Europe. We cannot give the full list for want of 
space, but a few samples will serve to show the harsh and 
tyrannical character of the laws imposed upon these un- 
fortunate people in that country. One law, passed in 
1887, excludes Jews from the tobacco trade, from the 
publie service and public works. and penalizes Rouma- 
nians employing Jews in any retail trade. Other laws of 
later date prohibit Jews trom being employed in impor- 
tant posts on railway work, and in any manner in the public 
sanitary service and health departments. Other statutes 
enacted in 1898 and 1899 exclude Jews from secondary 
und upper schools and also from agricultural and profes- 
sional institutions of learning. But more sweeping than 
any other is the law passed in March of the present vear 
prohibiting the employment of Jewish working men in 
any trade or calling. And, as a clincher to this last enact- 
ment, & clause was added requiring that Jews coming 
into Roumania from other lands to exercise a trade or 
handicraft must prove that similar rights are granted to 
Roumanians in their (the foreigners’) country. Having 
gone thus far, it is really surprising that the Roumanian 
legislators did not frame one mo ‘ow ‘Sorbiddinre the 
Jews to breathe the same air as otl izens 

and thus finish up the prohibitiv 
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HORATIO, THE BEAR, AND THE HOBO MEET. 
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THE HOBO IS TO HAVE HALF OF ALL HE STEALS. 
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HORATIO TAKES THE PUDDING, THE HOBO KEEPS THE DOG, CHRISTMAS FEAST FOR THE HAPPY BRUIN FAMILY. 


HOW THE BRUIN FAMILY GOT A CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 
A CUNNING BEAR’S BARGAIN WITH A TRAMP, WHEREBY ONE PROFITED AND THE OTHER CAME TO GRIEF. 


Drawn for Leslie's Weekly by Krank Verbeck. 
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Gyo" WAS falling over Cattleland in thick, swirling 


masses. Simpkins and I sat befor the window, feet 
on the sill, chairs tilted back, pipes in our mouths, watch 
ing the drifts pile 

In the midst of our silent contemplation ot things out 
side, the Union Pac train going West emerged like a 
trailing ghost from behind the curtain of snow, pulled 


slowly up to th plat orm of the station, made a short 
halt. then moved on again, uttering dim shrieks as it went 

Simpkins took out his watch “She’s over four hours 
late, "he obse rved, vdd ng meditative lv a moment later 

W onder if she’s come.”’ 

This roused me In all mv intimate knowledge of the 

man, never before had he shown interest or concern in a 
she.”’ I expressed my curiosity, and he re sponded with 
out irritation: 

“Why, the madam, Mrs. Durand Never heard of 
her?”’ 

I had heard of the Durands; the two brothers who 
ten years before had owned ind oper ite d the large st ranch 
at Willow Creek But I had never heard of any Mrs 
Durand I said as much to Simpkins, adding 

“As IT remember, Henry Durand was a bachelor, John 
Durand a widower, and an old-maid sister kept house for 
them. Where does the madam come in? 

Before Simpkins could answer, the door of the hotel 
blew open, letting in, all at the same time, a fierce gust 
of cold wind, a pile of snow, a lady, and two men 
Pipe in pocket, 
hat in hand, he advances d across the room, his countenance 


In a second Simpkins was on his feet 


beaming 

There were joyous exclamations. Simpkins, sheepish 
and grinning, put out his great hand, enveloping the small, 
delicately - gloved fingers stretched forth toward him, 
while out of the ‘babel of voices this speech presently 
reached me: 

“Mr. Durand and I are going straight out to the ranch 
to get ready. If vou aren’t there I shall be very unhappy. 
Remember, I want every one, just as usual.” 

The voice was exquisitely modulated But I think 
had the tones been those of a bear, no one could have 
resisted the wonderful eyes, nor the radiant smile 

Her husband's hearty echo of this invitation was need- 
less. Already Simpkins was pledged heart and soul. 

After the Durands were safely started on their long, 
cold ride, Simpkins returned to his chair beside mine, 
lifted his feet to their corner on the sill, relighted his pipe, 
and replaced his hat. 

“Well?” I inquired. 

“The madam,” said my friend; then being full of the 
affair, he continued: “ Every twenty-third of December, 
regular as taxes, the‘ U. P.’ brings ’em—her and the boss. 
No matter what the weather’s doin’, over they drives to 
Willow Creek. From there they up and sends word to all 
the cow-punchers that used to work for ’em that they’re 
expected as usual. And on Christmas Day they certainly 
do have a celebration that warms a man’s heart. 

“You see, Christmas day is a kind 0’ particular anni- 
versary for them, and as all of us had a sort o’ hand in 
pullin’ that same off, and bein’ as how we was all more’n 
half in love with her at the time of the event already 
spoken of, why, it seems natural we should join in the 
jambouree.”’ 

The meeting with “the madam” had put Simpkins 
in high good humor. To my delight, without any 
prompting, he continued his conversation, beginning 
where the story rightfully began: 

“Ten vears ago I was out at Durand’s as foreman of 
the outfit. One day a chap blew in wantin’ a job. He'd 
been workin’ the other side of the range at the two-bars- 
cross ranch. I was needin’ extra help, so I took him on 
He knew his business 
down to the ground, and plaved fair, and for a long time 
not a man o’ us could trace trouble 


He was sure thing a good man 


“Tt was the boss who suspicioned him first. He says 
to me, says he, ‘Sim, where’d vou pick up this Fleming?’”’ 

“* He come from the two-bars-cross outfit,’ savs I 

“*T don’t like the looks of his eyes,’ savs the boss, 
passin’ on without more remarks. 

“Well, that very week a lot o’ us happened to pass 
through this ’ere town. No sooner had I stepped up to 
the bar of the hotel—the Last Hope it was then—than 
the drink-slinger he says to me: 

“*They do say as how you’ve a man in your outfit 
which same is a low-down horse-thief.’ 

“*Who’s a-givin’ you your information?’ I asks, some 
worried, but not a-lettin’ it show 

“*“\ man from the two-bars-cross drifted in town 
vesterday and complained to the dago. He’s waitin’ 
outside now for Fleming. In my opinion there’s liable 
to be trouble.’ 


The Madam oft Cattleland 


By Gertrude Potter Daniels 
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I walked out on the stre I meetin’ nobod Phe 
justice had sure ’‘nough found Fleming, and bein’ a new 
man in the country and not knowin’ | business he was 


lavin the law adown to the cow punchet I rreat shape 


Just as I come on the scene, Fleming was about to be 
committed But sudden like things cl inged som ind 
bleming Was standin’ over that justice tran pling ill over 
him, not negiectin ny part of his body The end of it 
was the justice had to let Fleming go 


Before Fleming left the town he was drunk—roarit 
ravin’, erazy drunk I never see a man before or sine 
that could get the drunk on him that Fleming could 


He wis read\ to play lone hand through the whol 


State But especially and particularly he had it in for 
that pUSTICE 

In course o’ time the justice heard of it and he got 
powertul oneasy He sneaks over to me, his dago face 
too white for good he ilth, and he says to me , SaVs he 

Simpkins, if you'll protect me from Fleming I'll pay 
I’m law-abidin’. 
I love the law I want to do my duty, but I don’t want 


you good I ain’t lookin’ for no trouble 
to be cut off in my prime in the performance of that duty 
I \¢ i couple 0’ amilies dependin on me Tor solk support, 
and it wouldn’t be pla in’ fair to leave them same in the 
lurch 

Che pay he offered for this protection was sure good, 
so I hunted out Fleming. ‘Fleming,’ says I, ‘I want to 
talk to you You can do me a good turn if you see your 
way clear to it.’ 


Fleming was a-sittin’ on a stump, throwin’ forty 


eights into everything within range I must say that 
man was a jim dandy with his gun 
All “right, Simpkins,’ says he, ‘but one good turn 
deserves anothe r, as the Bible says If I stand by you, 
you got to make good to me 
“* Bargain,’ savs I. We shook hands. ‘Then I says, 
‘The justice is awful nervous. He ain’t easy with guns, 


and he’s offered me a salary for protectin’ him against 
you I’m free to say the price 1s good, and there’s no 
reason why I shouldn't earn it, providin’, o’ course, you'll 
do your part.’ 

“*That’s pretty hard, Sim. My hands are itchin’ for 
But never mind; I’m willing to trade kind 
nesses. You go right on and protect the justice I'll 


his decease 
keep out of the way And now— now I want somethin’.’ 
‘He waited a long time, it seemin’ to trouble him con- 
siderable to speak Finally he blurts out: 
; ‘Simpkins, keep me on the ranch just as long as you 


can, no matter what I do, will you?’ 


It was a cur-ous request, and I must say it staggered 

me some. But I'd a bargain to keep, and I was pledged 

“Well, next day we cut loose from town and rode our 

herd towards home. Off and on we'd had a long pull of 

it away from the ranch, so when we arrived at our des- 

tination we found some changes, principal and most 
particular among which same was Miss Mary Douglas 

“There she stood, plain as paint and pretty as a nose- 
gay, smilin’ at all us fellers. You seen her smile to-day, 
so vou're acquainted with its appearance. Well, right 
there every mother’s son 0’ us belonged to her. 

“It seems Mr. John had been upsot over the state o’ 
his children’s learnin’ and had sent East for a teacher, 
there bein’ no schools within fifty miles o’ the ranch. So 
Miss Mary had bespoke the position, and here she was, 
a-standin’ between Mr. John and Mr. Henry with them 
pointin’ out and explainin’ things, all as lovely as you 
please, when up rode Fleming. 

“He looked down at Miss Mary. She looked up at 
him, and in that minute somethin’ big happened. It 
didn’t take no mind-readin’ idiot to trace somethin’ 
more’n curiosity in that glance. 

“T thought over it a long time, but I hadn't a guess 
comin’ as to what we was up against Fleming was a 
good-lookin’ buck and no mistake, but he sure wasn’t 
her sort, as anybody could easy observe. 

Well, things run on till winter set in. By that time 
two facts had diffused themselves pretty general to the 
whole outfit Mr. Henry hadn’t an eve for anybody but 
Miss Mary. But Miss Marv was consignin’ all her atten- 
tions to that drinkin’, gamblin’, good-fornothin’ cow 
puncher, Fleming. 

“That feller had gone clean bad. but his luck always 
kept him just in the law. More-some-over, while I. was 
pledged to keep Fleming on the ranch, havin’ protected 
the dago justice for some time for a good sum, Mr. Henry 
wouldn’t hear to lettin’ him go either. He was on the 
boss’s nerves all right, but a mighty just man was Mr. 
Henry. He wouldn't do for that Fleming just because 
he hated him on Miss Mary’s account 

“ About now things began to get in a bad wav on the 
ranch. Some Gesabe was stealin’ cattle. Just devas 
tating the herd, and the boss was growing plenty wrathful 

Simpkins,’ he says to me, ‘there’s somethin’ mortal 
wrong here somewhere I can’t understand the situation. 
I can’t understand it at all.’ 


And I knew the boss wasn’t thinkin’ only about 


those 1 ng cattl put ibout Miss Mary ind her open 
prelere ( or the only mat in his employ he couldn't 
tr ‘ 

lhere’s dirty work here-a-bouts, sure thing,’ says I, 
pre pt 

Ferret it out, Sim,’ savs he, with a keen flash from 
his eves I’ve my suspicions he idded, then stopped 
short and would speak no further 

I had suspicions, too, but they didn’t he lp none It 
took weeks to track out evidence, and durin’ that spell 
Miss Mary was around smilin’ and sweet spoken, but 


every day somethin’ showed in her eyes that I would 
willin’ have passed in my checks if doin’ that same could 
have eased her any 

Once I come plumb on her and Fleming They was 
talkin’ together very low She was white as death, 
ind so was he I sneaked away feelin’ like a pryin’ fool, 
but fuller’n ever of wonder at what was between these two. 

Well, December come along I had been layin’ plans 
regular and gettin’ bluffed at every deal, and the cattle 
was goin’ all the time Phen sudden and unexpected I 
got the evidence I'd been playin’ for so long, and that 


evidence convicted Fleming He was a bad man for 
sure \ horse-thief and a cattle-thief, but it was stacked 
against him now 

I went to Mr. Henry I've got my evidence,’ 
says | 


“Cold as it was, he was a-sittin’ on the porch doin’ 
nothin’ but mopin’ and not lookin’ like himself Up 
he riZ 

Well, savs he . his face lighte nin’ 

It’s Fleming,’ says I, ‘and it’s time that rascally, 
low-down scamp stood in line with a bunch o’ cold lead. 
Have I your word, sir?’ 

‘Mr. Henry sunk back dumb and cold like in his 
chair. linally he said, ‘No, Sim; no shooting Take 
him off quietly to-night and hang him. It’s a terrible 
business so near Christmas Eve, but we must protect 
our ranch. Does he know? 

‘Not he,’ savs I, and I walked off. 

“ Half-way to the bunk house who should I meet but 
Miss Mary? 

‘She called to me. ‘Mr. Simpkins,’ says she, ‘I want 
a horseback ride, but it looks so like snow I’m afraid to 
start out alone. May Fleming go?’ 

‘It was a good way to keep the fellow busy for a few 
hours. So I showed up my primitive simplicity in the 
ways o’ women and called Fleming. 

“The two started off on a keen gallop. As I stood 
lookin’ after ’em Mr. Henry came out. His face was 
flaming. For the first time in the ranch’s history he 
ripped out an oath, demandin’ why I'd let that scoundrel, 
who wasn’t fit company for a decent man, go off alone 
with a lady. 

Jecause she asked it, sir,’ says I. 

“He stared at me a minute, the anger all dyin’ out o’ 
his eyes. ‘I beg your pardon, Sim,’ he says in his gentle- 
manly way, and durin’ the next hour I did some swearin’ 
on my own account over the state things had got to. 

“Well, the afternoon passed. About five o’clock sure 
enough it begun to snow. The sky just opened up, and 
first we knows the storm was a rippin’ blizzard. Them 
two riders didn’t show up, but Fleming knew the plains 
like you know a book, so I didn’t get oneasy till ‘long 
about six o'clock. 

“ Near seven it dawned on me that perhaps Miss Mary 
had overheard me and the boss talkin’ about Fleming 
stretchin’ the hemp, and it begun to leak into my brain 
that mebbe she’d called our hand. I'd been fitchered! 
That was about the size of it. 

“T hunted out the boss. Through the winder I seen 
Mr. Henry walkin’ up and down the floor lookin’ mighty 
sick. Just as I come to the door I heard him say to Mr. 
John: 

“*Tt’s no use. John, John, I can’t bear it! Whatever 
she is, I love her. My*heart is broken.’ 

“ The ery in his voice stabbed me. *‘ By the great horn 
spoon, Ill find out what she is,’ I says to myself, and goes 
away without lettin’ ’em know I heard. 

‘I got my guns and I rode off to town. I wanted to 
make things lawful, so I called on the mayor. He was 
playin’ poker with the judge, but when I asked permission 
to shoot a cattle-thief on sight he riz up and shook my 
hand and told me to go right ahead, and the judge he 
promised to go on my bond. 

“( course it was too late to do anythin’ that night, 
but before daylight I was off. It was still snowin’ con- 
sider’ble and the wind was terrible. [I couldn’t help 
a-thinkin’ where and how that gentle, white-faced girl 
had spent the night, her not. bein’ used to exposure. 

“After calculatin’ some I put Fleming over in the 
mountains where a man always runs if the law’s hot after 
him. So I headed that way 

“The snow had shut off the trails, and landmarks was 
growin’ scarce. I managed to keep my bearin’s, but not 
a horse-track did I find. Night shut down with the storm 
increasin’, the wind howlin’ like a chorus o’ furies, and 
I miles away from a shelter 

“]T spent those hours 0’ darkness fightin’ to keep awake, 
not darin’ to sleep for fear o’ freezin’ In the mornin’ 
Christmas mornin’ it was too—you can back my word 
when I mention I was plumb exhausted. 
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WI I 1 squintin’ around 
to g iv bear s, the wind carried 
tl ind omethin’ comin’ my 
wav. Sudden my horse gave a snort 

friendly greetin’, and you'll 
bel ( there was Fleming and 
Miss Marvy ridin’ along both a-sittin’ 
no animal 


We seen each other through the 


snowlall at thie Same minute I 
reached for mv gun She seen the 
ri ( she gave i cry like a hurt 


mal, and threw both her arms 
iround that miserable chunk of i 
cow-puncher, placing herself so’s to 
protect his body with her own Phe 
move bluffed me I forgot to shoot 
and that minute lost me the game 

a 

“She whipped up Fleming’s ani 
mal, which same was a buckskin not 
much on looks, but a runner to the 
death I jumped for my horse, and 
the race was on 

a lav out to do my best but the 
distance between us never narrowed 
Nor did ithe girl swerve 
from the hulk she was shieldin’. 

“We tore on like all possessed, 
plowin’ through the drifts, poundin’ 
over frozen ruts, and so thick was 
the fallin’ snow that I never noticed 
we was goin’ straight for the ranch 


till the bunk house hove in sight. 


in inch 


“* He'll scratch gravel now, sure,’ 
thinks I as we came tearin’ up and 
I seen the men runnin’ out to meet 
us and take a hand in the game. 

_ 

“Tcould catch the glint of a dozen 
gun-barre ls, and I hollered out 
se careful Don’t hit her,’ for 
I didn’t want to see the girl hurt. 

“ But another voice vells louder’n 
mine: ‘Men, this is my business. 
Put up those guns.’ And Mr. Henry 
stood in the road, his face hard set. 
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Miss Marv held out one hand 
toward Mr. Henr Don’t kill him. 
He will restore the cattle he stole 


I made him come bac} I promised 
| 


him protection and I ha kept my 
word to him always from the time 
mother put him a little baby into n 
care Don’t make me break my) 
promise now, when his life is in dat 


ger I know he has done ‘ 
but I love hin He’s all I have in 
the world He’s my brother.’ 
“Her voice broke off sudden, 
and she swaved from the saddle 
just as Mr Henry 
her He was cryin’ out a lot of 
things the rest o’ us had no busi 


sprung towards 


ness to hear, and just as we fellers 
was makin’ tracks for another sec- 
tion of the earth the boss took Miss 
Marvy in his arms like she was a littl 
child, his face a-beamin’ with love 
and happiness 

“Well, that afternoon Mr. John 
and Mr. Henry sent out an invite 
includin’ and encompassin’ the whole 
outfit We slicked up and went to 
the house, and the boss set up a 
celebration the like of which none o’ us 
chaps had ever experie need before. 

_ 

“Mr. Henry and Miss Mary was 
joined in the bonds o’ matrimony 
New Year’s Day, and every Christ- 
mas and New Year’s since we all 
goes to the ranch and repeats the 
festivities we had ten years ago.’’ 

Simpkins refilled his pipe medi- 
tatively 

“What became of 
inquired 


Fleming?” I 


The boss set him up in the 
cattle business, he took his rightful 
name again, and when he arrived 
at a state of substance he just natu- 
rally had to be an upholder of the law.” 


“The girl pulled the buckskin short up on its haunches, 


feet from Mr. Henry Chings dropped mighty still. Over “Of course,” I acquiesced, somewhat overcome with 
and the creatur’ stood quiverin’ and pantin’ about three 


in the barn we could hear a pup yap. the code of ethics expressed in Sim’s last sentence. 
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A TYPICAL NEW YORK AUCTION SHOP IN THE HOLIDAY SEASON, WITH ITS EV ER-CHANGING CROWD OF INTERESTED BUYERS 


Drawn for Leslie's Weekly by Hy Mayer 
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: tf “ y lat ¢ 
\\ ig ist l | Met 
vVho 1 sing, pic ) 
help pack g 
‘ tt i \r l t - 
ny wnen W l Ss 
The preach t I hed 
named a il wccol g I ! S 
those days nad a i r 1} I ‘ ! v 
ip collect s \W ! er had 1 I 
Hangtown was good te 1 cabin abou 
two les | st ) 1 p g s g WwW 
and sing gy and iKiIng | t I 
Saturday night ds 1 holid ind es} 
on (Christmas 
Che } her had 1 camp “ting 
of choru n wi i hers ud jf 
Wi é Moses 
I y e Pre ‘ | i 
I guess he was a good mal ifeeble type of the Lorenzo 


Dow and Peter Cartwright sort when those grand old 


prophets in buckskin kept watch along the woody banks 
of the Wabash iwa back in the morning « our nat 
glory 

Sut good old Moses got worn out and the preacher 


und his timid little partner insisted that I could and 
should write a new refrain 
of a religious sort, to a cer 
tain air Taking Bible 
texts entirely, I tried se 

eral, but only this one, my 


first song, seemed to suit 


* Now Samson was a mighty 
strong mat 


But sheared as a sheep was 


he ; 
For-r-r a woman she can do 
more with a man 
Than a } n-g and a whole 


arme-e-¢ 
- W ise Sol mor ha i seve! hun- 
ired wives 
And also a dys-pep-see 
For-r-r a woman she can do p> 
more with a man 
Than a k-i-n-g and a whole 


" j 
arme-e-e ( 


There were many other 
verses, possibly some of 
them better, but none pos- 
sibly worse. But the chorus 
took, and took tremen- 
dously. We hadn't got half 
way through the thing that 
first Saturday night before 
the miners, who always 
wanted to hear and have 
something about a woman, 
took up the last two lines 
of each verse and made the 
rafters ring with: 

* For-r-r a woman she can do 


more with a man 
Than a k-i-n-g and a whole 


arme-e-e 

Now I am not dead sure that I wrote this. Indeed, 
the chorus seems so true and pointed that I half suspect 
it came down to us with the mint marks of ages upon it 
Maybe the preacher gave me the chorus as a starter 
I only know that I got the credit; and I believe I had 
never heard of the thing till that time 

Money? Fame? I didn’t get a cent of the collec 
tions—didn’t think of it, or care a sou. But fame! such 
fame! 

We didn’t do another lick of work. We sang every 
where, up and down, and the preacher always had me 


Christmas in 


URING THE early days of the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, the celebration of Christmas Day was 
excluded by the Quakers. At a period coeval with the 
preaching of George Fox, the Quakers declared that mem 
bers of the Society of Friends could not “ conscientiously 
unite in the observance of public fasts and feasts and holy 
days set up in the will of man there is no in- 
herent holiness in any one day above another, but every 
day is to be kept alike holy 
union with the Quakers upon this subject. For seventy 
years and more Christmas in Pennsylvania was of no more 
importance than an ordinary day. None of the beautiful 


The Presbyterians were in 


English customs so charmingly described by ancient and 
modern writers were observed. If there was any feasting 
it was limited to the usual family dinner, with its chief 
piece of fowl or of roast beef. But there was no revelry, 
and the day passed in as dull a fashion as any other. The 
Christmas observance came with the increase of German 
settlers. who brought from the old country the continental 
customs. The Moravians began to arrive about 1740 
Thev gave a week to the celebration of Christmas, con 
me neing before and ending after the memoriai day. There 
was music and feasting, and « bountiful supply of liquor 
The Putz and Christmas-tree appear to have been of 
German origin. The Putz was not a festooning of rooms 
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By Joaquin Miller 


great credit 
It 
| wrote ' 
l ‘ | 
I 
I 
\W 
| 
W 
Now I am not certain that I wrot« ill of this other 
yg erses Miners would rove on my 
rk as they helped us sing. But I got the credit, have 
ol reat is belore I was but i lad hurt, 
i \ ind | alwavs had been as timid is a girl Then, 
had I to do wit! nev, anvhow ? I didn’t drink, 
didn’t eat much. Come to think, I was the cook, too 
} her would get n ment ind beans when we 
, iumping, and then praise 1 cooking Phat 
ttled it! Poor, timid writer of rhymes, | only wanted 
kindness, praise, foolish flattery 
(one ¢ the bovs came back from San Francisco with 
i roll o The Vartial Ldrertise lim Bucker the 
Hangtown boss, had named him Timid Tim—was struck 
by the id 0 in Australian woman, who claimed to 
) hiul, affectionate, and a good, plain cook 
He read it over and over to himself, and then aloud 


Bucker walked straight up to where Timothy MeCord 


sat on the edge of a table. Howling Wilderness Saloon 





“* WILL YOU MARRY HER, TIM, IF WE SEND FOR HER?’’ 


Boy s, I’ve called him Timid lim, but here sits the 
boldest man in Hangtown. Will vou marry her, Tim, 
if we send for her?” 

rim instantly straightened, brought his right hand up on 
a level with his brow, in a perfect military salute, by which 
we knew that he had been in the British army, but we never 
knew more of him. He was truly the most timid creature I 
ever knew, except my sickly self, in those old, old days. He 
could never open his mouth without first making that salute, 
and never could, or at least never would, trv to sing with- 
out twisting his head around and around in both hands. 


> a 
Pennsy 
By Rodney Blake 


with garlands and wreaths, but a scenic representation of 
some landscape in which were represented mountains, 
vallevs, lakes, waterfalls, and villages. The grand Putz 
was the work of many evenings in the fall and early 
winter. It was too much for the opportunities of many 
families, but each household had its own decorations, also 
ealled a Putz. which might be nothing more than a white 
cloth or sheet tacked to a wall, on which were fixed 
branches of evergreen, bearing glittering stars, wax or 
wooden figures of angels, bright candies and burning 
candles. The ordinary household Putz was the prede- 
cessor of the Christmas-tree of our own times, which has 
become an institution in so many households. 

One of the English customs which obtained a foothold 
in old Philadelphia was the masque ol the mummers 

a custom kept up trom the middle part of the last centurv 
to within fifty vears of the present day. The mummers 
were usually voung fellows, who dressed in fantastic 
costume, took upon themselves character, and went from 
house to house .reciting certain rhymes and expecting 
“dole,” which they generally received in the shape of 
pennies or something to eat and drink The English 
Christmas masque of “St. George and the Dragon” was 
the foundation of their little play. With patriotic feeling, 
however, they Americanized the amusement, supplanting 
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And tt preacher passed tl is the choru 
rang 
| ‘ 
l " é 
The collec i but he preacher 
began to put | hand in the hat sucker went right up, 
took it, and dumping nuggets and all on the table, handed 
back the hat. Then he put the mor nasack and told 
lim to take it and the outgoing stage nd bring back 


his wife with him 

lr about nu week cunmie bin a lin nad ( ilico 
deeply eiled lim explained that Mrs. McCord had 
suffered gre itly from sunburns on. the boat to rPacra- 
mento and had been badly shaken up by the sta 
Boss Buecker had ordered the bovs to build a big cabin 


the Sunday before on the banks ol our roaring gor 


g gorge 
near our old cabin, explaining that the social atmos 
phere of the city of Hangtown could hardly be con- 
ducive to the repose and comfort of a confiding young 
spous 

fen great bonfires had been prepared Ihe pines 
stood out in the fullness of primeval splendor Lheir 
topmost plumes waved, nodded, and quivered as a 


thousand lusty throats sang, in melodious unison: 


or-r-r a woman she can do more wit} man 
Phan a k-i-n-g and a whok me 

Then Timid Tim led forth his blushing bride. He 
loved her you could see that is he helped he r put by 
her heavy veil and he 
was proud of her vou 
could — see that too He 
helped her up, explaining 
that she was very weary. 
Bucke tepped forward; 
then he suddenly stepped 
back with a stiff bow, 
back and out of sight 
among the boys, and was 
seen rie nore The boys, 
one by one. melted away, 
as poor lim led her to 
the roots rt the nearest 
tree, where she leaned a 


moment and then sank 
down In a heap. 

I never in all my life saw 
but one entirely ugly wo- 
man, and that one was Mrs. 
Timothy McCord: dead 
drunk, Mrs. Timothy Me- 
Cord, of Hangtown, Cal. 
Her nose was about the 
size, and entirely the color, 
of a red-ripe cherry, and it 
seemed as if a bird had 
been pecking a little at 
one side of it. But she 
had married a fairly good 
man with a pot of money, 
and this man loved her, 
was proud of her before 
the world. 

\s the fires died away and the pines seemed to step 
back a little, the happy man slowly hustled her back 
into the sweet-smelling big palace of the Sierras and- 

Curtain! 

But there came a sound, a song with a touch of ten- 
derness in it—of pity, maybe--up the steep from away 
down toward Hangtown, through the pine-tops; for 
surely it was none of their business, and they knew it 
if he loved her—and the song was: 


, 


* Fo-r-r a woman she can do more with a man 
Than a k-i-n-g and a whole arme-e-e !”’ 


Ivania 


St. George with George Washington, and the dragon be- 
came Beelzebub. The rhymes were rude and simple: 
‘Here come I, old Beelzebub 
On my shoulder ! carry a club, 
In my hand a dripping-pan ; Bt 
Don’t you think I’m a jolly old man ? 
The Father of his Country was inferior in importance 
in the play to the father of evil. The former’s speech com- 
menced: 


* Here am I, great Washington 
On my shoulder I carry a gun.’ 


The mummers were an attractive feature. There were 
mysteries about their coming and going, and it was a point 
of etiquette that, however transparent their disguises might 
be, none who saw them should be allowed to address them 
by their proper names. 

About fifty or sixty years ago,in Philadelphia there arose 
a custom among young people, of promenading Chestnut 
Street on Christmas eve and on Christmas afternoon. 
Thousands of persons, dressed in their best, were seen 
abroad on that day. The throngs became more dense 
with each return of the anniversary, and the celebration 
became a great nuisance. It was particularly such when 
the tin horn was introduced and blown by thousands in a 
distracting din. The mayor of the city was finally com- 
pelled to suppress this senseless and annoying practice. 
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RAPTURES OF CHRISTMAS MORNING IN THE NURSERY. 
DELIGHTED CHILDREN EMPTY THEIR STOCKINGS AND ENJOY SANTA CLAUS’S SURPRISES. 


Drawn for Leslie's Weekly by Maria L, Kirk 
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1 i 
= is s if | 
1 er i ! nts her bod 
And ! | | k She 
is t 1 ! lt ligtl I gt 
I yu ouped l dt le one int ! 

n i y if i t 1 he park 
his required all Esther strength One felt a cor 
stant ir that tl thie tle girl ol ght were not 
equal to the burden, and thought with a shudder of a \] 
to that hard } Thiel 

Che child’s plaything was an old tin cup ind her only 


on to thi p ( 


it was to throw the cup down 
ent And as regularly as she did it Esther would walk 
iround the bench and pick t up and plac it carefully in 
the baby’s hands Such patience I had never seen befor 
Once the baby laughed It was an unusual expression 
r that little old woman we ind the sister, seeing it 
rst into a happier laugh still, and hugged the baby with 
And v i | Esther laughed she was prettier 
than ever, for it gave more light to her blue eves 

At intervals, when a moment’s relief from the care of 


the child gave het to think of sumething else, Esthet 
would talk to me 

“T didn’t 
Was SC 


said 


muther si: 


to t ssed. “I 
hoit, an’ me muther 


tend de baby. Mi 
touched her finger 


want she conf 
rubbin’ cde flaws an’ me Wrist 
I could keep on scrubbin’ o1 
hih an’ hih;”’ she 


ipped me 1 
i to the other. 


first to one cheek, the 
Why % I asked 


‘Cause I didn’t want to ’tend de baby,” said Esther. 


This mother, Esther told me, did not permit her chil 
dren to play with any of the others in the tenement 
It was not because the woman felt that her little one- 
were better than the others—not that by any means. 
Her reason, far more practical, was this: There was 


danger that the children plaving together would quarrel 
the children of the 
abnormal and unhealthful, 
meanness and petulanes 


as children do, and particularls 


tenements, whose life, being 
breeds 


would 


and that the quarrels 
result in fights, giving rise 


and then the family 


hoisy to a complaint 


from the neighbor would be sud 


denly and roughly ordéred out of the place by the land- 
lord 

All during the afternoon in the recreation park Esther 
watched the little sister patiently Sometimes when 


Esther's back was turned the little one would slyly climb 
down from the park bench and quickly toddl 
never once looking back, walking rapidly, it 
such little, Then Esther would discover 
that the little sister had gone and there would come sud- 
ce nly into the little face under the yellow curls a look of 
fear, until her 


away, 
seemed, for 


le gs. 


unsteady 


eyes caught the little one wandering 
farther and farther away, down the long walk of the 


recreation park 
toward the 
is she ran. 


Then Esther would turn and run rapidly 
baby runaway, “Lillie! Lillie!” as 
And as I saw her running down the pave- 
ment, her little round legs flying fast, 


ealling 


und as I watched 
her finally turn the corner and disappear behind a cluster 
I thought that I 
Esther, the eight-year-old scrub woman and nurse 
the fourth floor, rear, of an 
East Side New York 
ment house, where rags were 
from the 
sills and fire escapes, and the 
air was and stagnant, 
hot in summer and _ bitterly 
cold in winter, and there 
n 


of shrubs, would hear again of 


little 
maid, whose home was on 


never 


tene- 


\ hanging window 







foul 


was 
‘ver too much food to eat. 

But nearly 
eight months 
afterward I did 
hear again of 
Esther and her 
baby sister, and 
that is why I 
telling this 
little 
Esther’s strange 
Christmas 
ent. 

a It had 
hd Pd a cold 
and 
had been much 
suffering in the 
tenements, for 


~~ SC NEM i am 
i _, story of 


pres- 


heen 
Decem- 


ber, there 


“4 POLICEMAN STOPPED HER.” 
dear 
all went down into the 
The 
iilled them and they clung close to the doorsteps. 
Those who passed hurriedly along the sidewalks stumbled 


coal was 


When the 


street and played on the sunny side of the way. 


aw el 


sun shone the children 
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By John Matthews 


} 1 I l 
| had |} 
( () dav « 
1A 4 } } 
n 
\ ' | Let Chi 
esther ’ 
j 1 ] } eT ‘ 
run a 
As « i ( 1 first iw | 
| } | | her ling bal 
| } had j i } Lon t p thre 
y ) I her e girl 
Esther had re ( ener the stree 
1 big dar d she was no older tl ksth 
H I i I ‘ l lark ed girl it on the 
oe sid ind began t ng in the arr and 
her ha yne queer little iron things which 
looked ke ty small crosses put together esther 
watched her a minut Then she asked: 
What’s then 
* Jacks,’ said the other girl 
What’s they for?” asked Esther 
lo play with,” said the other; and soon the two 
childrer with their heads close together were earnestly 
playing the edge of the idewalk In the mysterv of! 
the new game Esther had forgotten everything els She 
had « ven forgotten her bab sister, Who was now clamber 
ing down the short stairwav of the tenement, and now 


widdling slowly down the street, past the other doorsteps 


and among the score of other childret without once 
| And had t ned tin ornel ind 
still she wander ad pa the carts that filled the treet 
past more crowds of children, through street after street 
of the great tenements, among strange new people and 
houses 

No one noticed the little strange! After ill, she Was 
much lke hundreds of others with whom she mingled. 
And still she wandered along ilking with her little feet 
Wide apart, stepping unsteadily \t first she smiled at 
the thought Ol her freedom, then he ri ct { ‘pressed 1h) 
fant curiosity, then she began to grow a little anxious, 
and she was trving to find home. But she turned more 
corners and without reaching the familiar street. Once 
some boys running he lv along the sidewalk struck her, 
so that she fell violently She cried a little as she clam 
bered to her feet But she didn’t crv aloud. because sh« 
was frightened. She said “ Mamma!” once or twice, but 


And still she 
blocks 


no one heeded her. 


A half dozen 


toddled on 


away were two little girls play- 


ing ~ jacks’’ on the sidewalk, one with the tumbled vellov 
hai falling over her forehead, the ot he r whose hair was 
straight and black. It was a long time before Esther 
looked up to see what the baby sister was doing. The 
child was not in sight Esther jumped to her feet. She 


looked anxiously in all directions She called “ Lillie! 
Lillie!’ not too loud, fearing that her mother would hear 
her. Then the street At first 
afraid that would miss her would after- 
ward punish her for the run 
dreaded that Then another lear, deeper, 
than the first came to her. What 
killed by a ear? What 
and never be What if she should grow hungrier 


and to death? 


she ran down she was 


her mother and 


letting baby away. She 
awtul 
if the baby should be 


if she should be lost 


more 


wagon ol! 
found? 
and 


hungrier starve 


Esther’s heart stopped and she burst into tears. Still 


she ran through the streets,always looking through her 
wet eyes for a baby that walked with its little feet wide 
apart. The picture Was distinet before he: How she 


hoped that as she turned each corner she would see that 
familiar little round back and the little cap tied on with 
an old piece ol cloth 

It was 
fathers 


The winter night 
Christmas Eve! 
and 


‘as comimg on. 
\ll through the land happy 


mothers were lighting tlhe tapers on a 


thousand beautiful Christmas-trees Exultant, excited 
children were dancing about in the light and warmth 


of the homes of love and plenty. They 


were laughing 


and singing and clapping their hands, and the frost 
on the windows only made the bright rooms seem 


all the brighter and the children the more blessed and 
secure, 

And even then little Esther was running through the 
cold and darkening streets among the tenements, 


and calling over the 


sobbing 
and ove! 
sister who was lost 


again name of her baby 

I must tell you of Paddy Ryan, the longshoreman, and 
the queer little place where he lived, for Paddy Ryan is 
the Santa Claus of this storv of Esther’s Christmas. In 
honor of the holiday Paddy had stayed late at Flynn’s, 
on Front Street, and in the starlight 
that Was in semicircles, an are 
first to the right and then to left, but always tending 
toward his little eabin, a house no bigger than the 
closet where we hang our clothes. But it had a solitary 
window through which poured a broad band of light, and 
a solitary smokestack which gave out a hearty cloud of 
smoke, for Paddy knew that it would be cold when he 
got in that night. And as he steered for the light, a safe 
port in a storm for him, he stumbled over the loose planks 
that lay along the water front; and in 


as he walked out 
I am afraid his course 


tiny 


his ears was the 


sound of the icy waves as they beat incessantly against 
the dock, always restless and impatient, complaining over 
and over again of their confinement, a melancholy sound 
in the dead of 


Paddy reached his door at last and put his hand for- 


a winter’s night 


Strange Christmas Pre 
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sent 


the latel \s he moved to do this | eet 

| ( t | ( und Pack i little startled 
He 1 ed 1 bundle with | toe and its very softnes 
! le } p and t ch it hen he | t both hand 

nd it indle the body of a little child 
H ted ums, but ity el ound le touched 
} nd it felt cold | finger then he 
O} a kly the de ! tle shant Lhere y 

itern in the corner of the roo1 ndanold chai tl 
out a back placed in lront ¢ the littl TOVE Padd | 
( t} chair and litted the body which he held, so that 
the lantern light fell upon the face What he saw made 
his heart sink kor some time the man sat still, looking 
it the child which he held in his an He had been a 
ough man about the docks for many vears His clothe 
were stained with the splash of salt water His skin was 
rough and red from the weather; his face marked with the 
scars Of bar-room brawls He knew nothing of the tender 
nes nd sweetness. which is inspired by the very frailty 
of ct aren, tor he had never known a child His associa 
tion with childhood wus to kick the street brats out of his 
way when thev crossed hin Paddy Ryan was in a pre- 
dicament now. 


| hope cle kid ain't crouked,.”’ he rhititte red 


lor once it was fortunate that Paddy liked his tea.”’ 


He had in his por ket i bottle of liquor And us he sat 
before his roaring stove, the silent baby in his arms, he 
thought of this He pulled the bottle from his pocket, 
he took out the cork, and put the flask to the blue lips 


of the child. A bit of the warm liquor went down its 
throat Phen Paddy waited, hugging the babv close to 
his breast as he sat before the fire His bedy swayed a 
little Hi we Was very red His eves had a soft film 


over them and his thoughts were incoherent, for Paddy 
had done full justice to the holiday He only half realized 
t when the little bodv in his arms grew warm and then 
began to move, and the eves in the white face opened 
wide and a little mouth said Mamma,” and the littl 
child began to cry. Paddy was greatly distressed.. He 


swung the babv from side to side so vehemently that 
one would have thought its head would fall then he 
held the little one in his hands in front of him, moving 
it up and down rapidly, like the plunger of a churn 


Still the erving continued 


rhe voice even grew louder, and Paddy Ryan was 
more and more alarmed. No one else heard the sound 
Che street outside was silent. ‘There were revelers in 


but 
singing filled their ears 


the saloons, their own laughter and quarreling and 


Paddy 


with the sea splashing against the dock near by. I 


was alone in his shanty 
; his 
fellow-longshoremen could have seen him the n, how they 
would have roured! Paddy knew not what to do. Then 
the bottle and he the baby 
and soon afterward the child grew 
still, the eyes closed, and the little girl who had run away 

L. llie, the little sister of Esther 
arms. And soon the longshoreman, too, dozed and nodded 
by the fire 

Morning came and Paddy awoke with a start, astonished 
by what he held in his arms. His astonishment had a 
strange fear in it. He couldn't for the child 
He remembered nothing that would explain its presenc: 
He knew that he had been drinking the night before, but 
where did the baby come from? ‘Then, little by little, the 
the bundle at the 
door, the erving of the child, and how he had ministered 
with the bottle. The bottle! Paddy took it from his 
pocket and gave it a long pull. Then he realized at once 
what he should do with the baby It had awakened and 
was crying rather feebly. Paddy thought of the police 
station and took the baby there 

Even a great city like the American metropolis, with 
its four millions of people, seems very smal] sometimes. 


he thought agsin of gave 
! 


another drop from it, 


fell asleep in Paddy’s 


account 


events of the midnight came to him 


So it was not strange that little Esther was found that 
Christmas 

morning, just ) ; 

before the stars ‘; } j 

went out, still 

trotting through 

the dark and 

empty streets, 


still erying out 
her little sister’s 
name. Occa- 
sionally some 


one stopped her 


and asked, 
“What’s the 
matter, little 
girl?’’ She 
pulled away 
from these and 


hurried on. She 
felt a secret con- 
vietion that 
something 
would lead her 
to the lost baby. 
In the midst of 
her and 
awful fear there 
was 





sorrow 


“ PADDY LIFTED THE BODY.” 


something 
She didn’t realize that it was 


so cold and that she was very hungry. 


that gave her confidence. 
Even then she wouldn’t 
tell her name nor the number of the tenement which was 
her home. She asked him if he had seen her little sister. 


\ policeman stopped her. 
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GRATEFUL CHILDREN WRITING LETTERS OF THANKS TO SANTA CLAUS. 
BE. C. Reynolds, Haverstraw, N Y. 





— : HOW THE LITTLE SENTINELS KEPT WATCH 
(PRIZE-WINNER. ) SArey AND BXPRCTANT GIRL FOR SANTA CLAUS. 

KNITTING A CHRISTMAS STOCKING. Durffe D. Pittenger, Auburn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Helen P. Gatch, Salem, Ore. 





TAKING A RIDE ON HER 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Vrs. Thomas Reading, 

Hatboro, Penn 


“ HELLO, SANTA !’"—A TELEPHONE MESSAGE 
UP THE CHIMNEY. 
C. Allen Dealey, San Francisco. 








“i'M GOIN’ TO SEE IF SANTA HAS FILLED MY STOCKIN’.” 


ONE OF THE BLISSFUL DREAMS OF CHRISTMAS EVE. 7 
inton Schatzel, Binghamion, N. Y. 


L. E. Offutt, Memphis, Tenn 


CHRISTMAS PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—OREGON WINS. 


WHAT THE GREAT HOLIDAY MEANS TO CHILDHOOD INTERESTINGLY PORTRAYED BY THE CAMERA. 
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N THE midst of a hundred little « hildren from New York’s 
homes otf barest poverty last Christmastime stood 
Howard Gould. one of the richest voung men in America 
both his hands filled with big red appl s Near him was 
Mrs. Gould, who was the beautiful actress, Miss Katharine 
Clemmons. Not far away a gorgeous Christmas-tree glit 
tered with lights and tinsel A Santa Claus, 
hidden behind white whiskers and in furs 
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Christmas 


By Harry Beardsley 


HOWARD GOULD AND MRS. GOULD DISTRIBUTING 
BIG RED APPLES. 


‘Treat 


Yes, sir: ves, sil they said, eagerly 
Now, why 


\fter this question from the minister there was a sort 


do we give presents at Christmas time 


of murmur and a pause ol pe rpl X1Tt\ rhen one little 
bov, ’w iv in the back of the room, shouted, his voice very 
loud and clear and joyous 


for Poor 
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Children 


Then a sleight-of-hand “ appeared and per- 
formed many tricks, and after that he gave a Punch-and- 


prolessor 


Judy show, and the children were delighted, screaming 


with laughter When that was over, coffee and cakes 
and sandwiches and cocoa and candy and fruit wert passed 
to the children where they sat; and Mrs. Gould busied her- 

self helping them \fter they had eaten 


heartily, folding doors were thrown open and 





ind leggings, was cutting capers to the sound 


f 


of musi And in a wide circle surrounding 
all were the one hundred happy little waifs 
his was the scene in one of the rooms of 
the Tuxedo at Fifty-ninth Street and Madi- 
son Avenue at Christmas time Mr. Gould 


wore a black frock coat Mrs. Gould was 


richly gowned, and in contrast were the 
plain, thin, dark clothes of the little chil- 
dren. One of Mrs. Gould’s friends was at the 
piano playing popular airs, the same which 
the children had learned from the hand- 
organs in the street. With great spirit she 
brought from the kevs the strains of 
“Mister Dooley,’”’ “Mamie, Arn’t You As- 
” and “The Good Old Summer Time.” 
And as she played, the children sang so 
lustily that the room became much too small 
for the sound. 

For five years Mrs. Howard. Gould has 
given a Christmas-tree to about a hundred 
of New York’s poorest children; and she 
was successful in this 
and fear which these children would naturally 


hamie ? 


she removed the awe 








the Christmas-tree in all its glory burst upon 
their sight 

\ march was played at the piano, and 
Mrs. Gould led the children around the tree 

Then the hundred little wails sat down in 
chairs and the distribution of presents began 

In the meantime Howard Gould had ap- 
peared, and he helped Mrs. Gould and the 
others in the distribution of the presents 

All the cakes and fruit were on a long 
table at one side of the room, and Mr Gould 
stood there handing the big red apples to 
those who took them to the children Then 
this millionaire Santa Claus himself delivered 
some of the apples to the little guests. Mrs 
Gould was constantly going from the table 
to the tree and then among the little ones, so 
none was neg'ected. 

She stopped a moment and looked at them 
pleasantly. 

“ T guess they are having a good time,”’ sh« 
said, smiling. 

Then she went to satisfy the wants of a 


little girl who had received no apple. It was 








have felt in the presence of the evidence of 
great wealth. She made them genuinely and 
unreservedly happy. 

The children were gathered from East 
Side missions and taken in a huge covered coach to the 
Tuxedo. Most of them were little dark-skinned, dark- 
eyed, black-haired foreigners. Then a carriage rolled up, 
a jaunty footman sprung from the box, opened the car- 
riage door, and Mrs. Gould and one of her friends stepped 
out. It was about two o’clock in the afternoon of the day 
before Christmas. Upstairs in the big building two rooms 
were ready for the celebration. One was a small audi- 
The other was larger and in the centre was 
the glowing Christ mas-tree 

The children were taken into the audience room first, 
and a young minister spoke to them. 

“Now, children,” he said, in the tone which speakers 
always use to children, “ why do we celebrate Christmas?”’ 

“ Beeause Christ was born!”’ shouted a chorus of treble 
These little black-eyed children are not stupid. 
“Do you like to get presents?” asked the minister. 


ence room. 


voices. 


THE DANCE AROUND THE GAUDY CHRISTMAS-TREE. 


“To make us happy!” 

It wasn’t just what the minister wanted, although he 
was evidently impressed by the truth of it. So he ex- 
plained another reason, and that was because Christ had 
been given to the world on that day. The clergyman 
talked only a little while longer, and then he said: 

“Now. children, I want you to repeat this after me. 
Listen. 

“Mrs. Gould, we thank you, and wish you a very merry 
Christmas.” 

a 

The minister paused, lifted his hands, and the children 
repeated word by word, very vociferously, what he had 
told them to say. 

Mrs. Gould was at the back of the room. She smiled 
and then looked down, still smiling, and the children 
turned to gaze at her 


a busy scene. The Gould footman and coach- 
man in their livery, holding themselves very 
rigid, and a man servant in livery and brass 
buttons, Mr. and Mrs. Gould and their friends, 
and the Santa Claus—who was the magician of the other 
room-—were all rushing this way and that to see that one 
hundred of the poorest New York children were properly 
waited upon. 

The presents were as practical as the means of enter- 
tainment. For each little girl there was heavy, woolen 
material for a dress, and besides this x doll and a little 
wooden bird in a cage. For the boys there were shoes, 
mittens, tops, or drums. 

When these presents had been passed about, the room 
was filled with a babel of children’s voices, talking and 
laughing in their delight. And it was good to hear. 

Until the celebration was over and the children taken 
away in their covered coach, Mr. Gould and Mrs. Gould re- 
mained. Then their carriage drove up, they entered, the 
footman closed the door with a snap, then sprung to the 
box, and the sprightly horses danced away with them. 





Esther’s Strange Christmas Present. 


Continued from page 690. 


The policeman felt of the child’s hands. They were like 
cold stone, and he lifted Esther in his arms and carried 
her away. 

At first she struggled against him, but very weakly, 
her strength being nearly exhausted. Then she lay still 
in the big man’s arms, relaxing herself and _ resting. 
Gradually she grew drowsy; it seemed so good to rest 
and be warm. She seemed to be floating along as she 
had seen a feather float through the summer air; and 
when she began to fee! like that, Esther was asleep. 

7 

She awoke in the morning feeling the presence of a 
calamity without remembering precisely what it was—like 
a wound that is still sore. But when Esther opened her 
eyes to the strange room about her she began crying 
softly, for it came back to her then that the baby had 
gone and the forlorn sense of loss mingled with her fear 
in the unknown surroundings were more than she could 
bear. I can imagine the little face buried in the white 
pillow of the police matron’s bed and the yellow hair tum- 
bled in heaps above the covers. 1 can imagine the child’s 
feeling of desolation and despair as her body shook with 
sobs. While Esther lay crying in the chamber of the 
police matron’s quarters, in the room outside a policeman 
had entered bearing in his arms a baby wrapped in an old 





A Christmas Eve 


Soliloquy of a boy of seven years. 





8 P. M 
rHat new boy in Miss Slater’s room. 
He says—and | believe him 
There isn’t any Santy Claus! 
He’s ten; vou can’t deceive him 
He came from Boston, and he says 
Such fiction’s truly shocking 
I don’t quite know what that means, but 
I'll not hang up my stocking! 


9 P.M 
Somehow I can’t get fast asleep 
s’pose ‘cause I’m excited 

How pa did laugh when I came up! 

Ma didn’t seem delighted 
They’re down stairs yet I hear pa’s voice, 

And ma, I hear her rocking 
I wonder can they hear me if 

I go hang up my stocking 


10 P. M 


I wish there was a Santy Claus! 
I like the old way better 
I used to write him what to bring 
And pa would take the letter 
Hark! I hear sleigh-bells, don’t 1?) And 
Can that be Santy knocking? 
He doesn’t knock—but just for fun 
I will hang up my stocking 


Epwarp W. BarNnarp 











coat that seemed to have on it the stains of salt water, 
for this coat was one which belonged to Paddy Ryan. 

“I got another one here for you, Mrs. Moore,” said 
the policeman; and Mrs. Moore, police matron, answered, 
“All right; that’s what I’m here for. I’ve a little girl 
inside.” . 

The woman took the baby, which still slept, and carried 
it in her arms into the room where Esther lay. There 
was another bed at the side of this one, and when the 
matron laid the baby on it Esther opened her eyes and 
saw. 

And this was Christmas morning, but the two children 
did not think of that until afterward when they were 
sitting warmly together in the police matron’s room. 
Esther was eating a hot breakfast that the kind woman 
in glasses had provided, and the baby, lying on the sister’s 
arm, Was contentedly pulling at a bottle—a different kind 
of bottle from that of Paddy Ryan. Suddenly Esther 
dropped her fork and hugged the baby with both arms 
so vigorously that the little one choked. 

“Why, Lillie,” said Esther, laughing, “this is Christ- 
mas, and you are a little Christmas present!” 

Soon afterward the two children were taken home, for 
the father and mother had been at the police-station in 
the night making anxious inquiries, the father’s eyes 
rounder and wilder than ever, the mother voluble and 
weeping. And the two little sisters never knew how much 
that father and mother loved them until they reached 
their home that Christmas Day. ; 
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A CHRISTMAS REMINISCENCE OF THE CAMPAIGN IN CHINA. 


MEN OF THE NINTH UNITED STATES INFANTRY BUYING GOOD THINGS FOR THE HOLIDAY 
DINNER IN PEKING. 


Drawn for Leslie's Weekly by Sydney Adamson. 
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LP MINE IN ABRIGA 


By _ GAVE Nt 

















T WAS toward the end of the year PS51 that I started 
with a friend from Tangier on a journey into the 
interior. I had heard three months before, from a Jew 


in that town, that he had heard rumors of rich gold at a 
considerable distance from the coast, and he gave me 
various particulars that he had 
gathered from the Arabs. My income was sufficient for 
my actual wants, but it struck me that if the Jew’s story 
Was true it lead to 


at one time or another 


might a considerable 











— —e > 4 

<. a oat nacasael 
and engines and transport them to so long a distance great suspicion. However, in each case we were allowed 
from the coast In that case it would be necessary to to proceed, accompanied often by a party ot Jedouins, 
get up a company However, we shall see all about that who journeyed with us to the limit of their chiefs’ districts. 
when we get there Now, when will you be ready to However, as we paid liberally for such provisions as 
start? The equipment need not be large. We shall want could be purchased at the few villages that we came upon, 
saddles and bridles, a rifle and two revolvers each. I situated in oases, no ill-feeling was evinced, and at last 


could get 
and it 


suppose we tents as cheaply out there as we 


could here would save the bother We may as 
well go down into the reading-room and look at the papers 
and see when the 
You quite 
I want to be off,” he the better 
I have been obliged to stay in town, and have been pes- 


next steamer sails for Tangier.” 
take my breath away.” 
said; the sooner 
tered by lawyers, and now it is all over and I can draw a 
big check at the bank, I want to be off.” 
A month later I set out with Larkins for 

We met of difficulties there, but 
can effect and we set out with a caravan con- 


langier. 


with no end money 


wonders, 


we arrived at the spot that the Jew had indicated. 

He had, before we left 
founded on the reports that he had gathered, and as we 
found that hills and marked with 
fair correctness to within a few miles of their actual po- 
sition, we had no doubt that the spot at 
arrived was the place indicated It was a valley running 
into the district. Here we 
met our man, who told us that he had been unable to find 
any sheik who claimed absolute power in that moun- 
tainous district. We had, indeed, passed no villages during 
the day’s journey, or any signs of habitation or culture. 
“This is a nuisance,’ Larkins said. 


langier, constructed a map 
Various oases were 
which we had 


heart of a mountainous 








Before the 
information in his 


improvement in my fortunes 
Jew gave me all the 
power I gave him a paper guaranteeing 
him a fifth of any share of anything that 
might result from it. When I went back 
to England I spoke to several persons whom 
I thought likely to take up such a matter, 
but all laughed in my face at my proposal 
to invest money in so extremely doubtful 
an enterprise 

I had given up all hope of anything com- 
ing of it, when one evening in the smoking- 
room of my club I met Harry Larkins, an 
old school-fellow, whom I had not met for 
some years. After chatting for some time 
he asked me if I was doing anything, and 
I said nothing except that I was engaged 
in the altogether ineffectual enterprise of 
getting some capitalist of a speculative 
disposition to put in a little money to test 
the truth of a report I had heard from a 
Jew when I was in Tangier. 

“Not exactly the place or the man,”’ he 
said, with a laugh, “that would serve as 
a guarantee of the truth of the story.” 

“Well, I admit that,’”’ I said, ‘ but as I 
had paid the Jew nothing for his informa- 
tion beyond signing an agreement that I 
would pay him a fifth of any profit I might 
make by following the matter up, I did 
not see what motive he could have had for 
romancing. 

“ Now, that really looks as if there might 
be something serious in it. Do you mind 
telling me what it is? ” 

“Certainly not,” and I related to him 
the storv as the Jew had told it to me. 

“Well, there might be something in it, 
certainly,” he said. “ Look here, Philpot,” 
he went on; “I don’t know whether you 
know it, but about six months ago I came 
into a considerable fortune at the death of 
my uncle. It is only within the last week 
that all the business of signing and sealing, 
and so forth,came to an end, and I have 
since then been wondering what I should 
do with myself. Now.a trip into Africa 
at this time of the vear offers a good deal 











“Tt is just here that we want most of all 
with the Bedouins. 
helped and we must 
our chance.” \ little stream ran 
We ascended this until 
the valley narrowed, and then encamped. 
While the men were pitching our tent, 


to be on good terms 
However, it can’t be 
take 


down the valley. 


Larkins took a round bowl from the equi- 
page of one of the camels, and a shovel, 
and we walked down to the stream. This 
Was now a trickle of water, but it 
was evident by the surroundings that in 


mere 


the wet season it was a broad stream. 
Going down nearly to the edge of the 
water, Larkins threw a shovelful of sand 


into the bow! and then proceeded to wash 
it with great care. 

“The lied,” he said, as 
after getting rid of all the sand he scanned 
what remained at the bottom. “Those 
little particles that you see,”’ he said, “are 
gold. I hardly expected to see any on 
the surface, but if, as is certain, they in- 
crease as we dig deeper, we have found 
a bonanza.”’ 

He then set to work vigorously, and 
presently made a hole some four feet in 
depth and brought up and washed another 
bowlful. “There is a quarter of an ounce 
at least,’’ he said, exultantly. “My dear 
fellow, this is equal to anything that I 
have seen in California. What it will be 
at the bottom, goodness only knows.” 

The next morning we set out on foot to 
a point higher up, where the mountain 
narrowed in until the slopes approached to 
within fifty feet of each other. After try- 
ing a few more bowls of sand near the sur- 
face, we both set to work to dig a hole of 
some depth. Two of our escort had come 
with us, carrying buckets, and when we 
got to a point too low to throw out the 
sand they lowered the buckets to us, 
which we filled, occasionally stopping 
in our work to wash out a bowlful. Each 
bowlful showed a larger amount of gold. 

“ By Jove!” Larkins said ; “by the time 


Jew has not 











we get down to the bedrock there is no say- 





of attraction, and this idea of yours gives a 
motive. I hate traveling merely 
for the sake of traveling. Of course, unless the gold is 
very rich, it would never pay to work it, but if it is, it 
might be carried on successfully by giving backshish 
to the various chiefs of the road. 
However. it is worth you 


about 


tribesmen on the 
seeing about. I tell 


what I will do, old fellow; I will pay the expenses 
of fitting out an expedition and go to the place. 
I have been knocking about in the States for two 


or three vears, and can wash a panful of sand or crush 
stone with any one ; so we sha’n’t have to pay a scientific 
clerk to go with us. I will undertake the expense, and you 
and I will go halves in the profits if there be any. Mind,I am 
not enthusiastic about the results; I think it most prob- 
able that nothing will come of it, but it will give us an ob- 
ject for plunging into the Dark Continent. Do you agree ?”’ 

“My dear fellow,” I said, “I should be delighted to 
take the trip with you, but I shall be more than content 
with a quarter if anything comes of it.” 

“Not at all,” he said. “We go on my terms or we 
don’t go at all. I have really a large fortune, and if it 
turns out well I should take a small party out to open 
the thing up. If it is sand, we might work it ourselves, 
without difficulty. Of course its value would depend 
greatly whether there was water at hand, for washing 
purposes. If so,a party of a dozen men with proper 
appliances would be sufficient at-any rate for a time. 
If it is rock‘ it would be another matter. A good 
deal of capital would then be required to get stamps 


* This story is the last, and also one of the best, from the pen of Mr 
Henty, who died at Weymouth, England, last month. Mr. Henty 
was the world’s foremost writer of tales of adventure for boys. 


““* SHALL WE FIGHT?’ I ASKED.” 


sisting of four camels, laden with provisions, and twelve 
wild-looking horsemen, armed literally to the teeth with 
guns and a fine assortment of pistols and yataghans, our- 
selves, and a dragoman to interpret for us. 
had _ preceded us by three days. 


A horseman 
His duty was to square 
the petty chiefs of the tribesmen through whose country 
we should go. We calculated that we should be absent 
about two months, and Larkins seriously ordered a special 
Christmas dinner to be prepared for us on our return. 
Our journeys averaged twenty-five miles a day, so that, if 
everything went well, it would be accomplished in three 
weeks’ time. That would give us over a fortnight to 
explore, which, with three weeks to return, would bring 
us to within a day or two of Christmas. 

The first ten days were uneventful. We were met 
every two days orso by a sheik, whom we paid the black- 
mail that had been agreed upon for a passage through 
his district. In return he presented us with a small flag 
which we were to show to any parties that we met, as 
a proof that he had taken us under his protection. We 
had fallen in with several such parties, who had scowlingly 
deferred to the flag, but had ridden off well satisfied with 
a small present. As we got on, however, the Arabs be- 
came more and more inquisitive as to our object in trav- 
ersing their country. Our man had duly informed them 
that we were merely travelers interested in their country 
and desirous of exploring it, but the chiefs evidently con- 
sidered this as an altogether insufficient reason, and when 
they came to receive our tribute, asked many questions, 
saying that they considered the motive to be ridiculously 
insufficient, and that our journey was regarded with 


ing how rich we shall find it.” 

For four days we labored hard. The 
sand had now given way to pebbles, and among these we 
found as many fine nuggets, but the work became in- 
creasingly difficult as we got deeper. We were obliged 
to enlarge the hole, owing to the sand drifting down 
into it. 

“I wish to goodness we had brought a coupie of camel- 
loads of boards, so as to be able to line the shaft,’’ Larkins 
said, as, fatigued with our day’s work, we lay on the sand 
in our tent. “However, we have already done enough 
to show us that the place is fabulously rich; the only ques- 
tion is, shall we be able tostir the Bedouins? It was all 
very well for them to allow two travelers to pass, but 
when they find out what we are doing it will be a differ- 
ent thing. Still, as we shall be able to pay them a sum 
for blackmail which they will consider enormous, I hope 
that we shall be able to manage it.” 

He had scarcely spoken when there was a loud hubbub 
among the men. We ran out, and saw a party of nearly 
a hundred Bedouins riding up the valley. 

“Shall we fight?” I asked. 

“Impossible,” Larkins said, quietly. “I doubt wheth- 
er our fellows would fight against such odds, and if they 
did they would be overpowered in a minute.” He or- 
dered the men to lay down their guns and to assume a 
peaceful aspect. When they rode up, a man who was 
evidently their chief demanded who we were and what 
we were doing in his territory. We replied, through the 
dragoman, that we had sent forward a man to find him 
and to pay him for permission tO dig in his country, 
and that we were perfectly ready to pay him any reason- 
able sum. In reply he gave an order, and his men at once 
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fell upon us and bound us hand 
and foot Then we were thrown 
down by the side of our tent 
ind the stores brought by the 
camels were examined Soon 
afterwards we heard several 
guns fired, and felt sure that 
they were murdering our escort 

We are in a bad scrape 
Philpot,’’ Larkins said, quietly 

This is evidently an excep 
tionally truculent old black 
guard Well, they have got 
the arms of these poor fellows 
and they have got our stores 
I hope that that will satisfy 
them If they have spared our 
dragoman, as most likely they 
have done, to let him interpret 
to us, of course he will take 
them to the pit That will 
teach him nothing, for we have 
always put the nuggets in our 
pockets, so as not to let our es 
cort see them. We did it not te 
tempt the men, for had they 
learned that we were getting 
gold, they were quite capable 
of cutting our throats the 
temptation would have been 
too great for them.” 

In an hour the chief came 
up with the dragoman. 

“Why have you come here? 
the chief asked. “And what 
were you digging in the earth 
for?” 


‘We had thought from what 
we heard that gold was to be 
found here, but. as vou can see 
by going down into the hole we 
made, there is nothing but the 
stones of the river.” 

The chief at once ordered us 
to be searched, but nothing was 
found on us, for we had every 
night buried all the gold that 
we had found under the sand 
in our tent 

‘You are my _ prisoners,” 
the chief said, when the search 
was found to be fruitless, * and 
vou will have to pay a ransom. 
You have come into my terri- 
tory without permission, you 
have disturbed the earth, and 
you must pay for it.” 

“What ransom do you de- 
mand?” 

Fifty good muskets, five 
camel-loads of cloth, two bar 
rels of powder, and five thousand 
bullets.” 

“Tt is too much,’ Larkins 
said, decidedly ; “but if you will 
be content with fifty muskets, 
three camel-loads of goods, two 
barrels of powder, and two 
thousand bullets, I will see what 
I can do. You must remem- 
ber that a tribute will have to 
be paid to all the chiefs be- 
tween this and Tangiers, and 
that will amount at least to 
half the sum that these goods 
that you will require will cost.” 

‘I will accept that,’ the 
chief said, and in spite of his 
rigidity of feature I was satis- 
fied that he was well content. 
“They must be here in two 
moons; if they do not arrive by 
that time, you will be shot.” 

“You must loose my arms 
to enable me to write. I sup- 
pose our dragoman will take 
down the message to our consul 
at Tangiers?”’ 

Our bonds were loosed, and 
Larkins wrote to the consul, 
whose acquaintance we had 
made, and who had assisted us 
in engaging the men and get- 
ting the stores that we re- 
quired. It said: “We are 
prisoners in the hands of the 
Bedouins, and the following is 
a list of the articles that they 
require for our ransom. There 
are five hundred pounds stand- 
ing to my account in vour 
hands. Please get, without 
delay, the articles above named, 
and furnish my dragoman with 
means to get an escort and to 
pay the various chiefs the black- 
mail thev require for allowing 
him to pass. Select the goods 
carefully, lest when they arrive 
the Bedouin should consider 
them to be insufficient. Please 
make no delay in carrying 
out these instructions, for our 
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THE CHRISTMAS DREAM. 
"T* AS the night before Christmas (I’ve heard that before, 


But it really don't matter, we'll use it once more 
And mamma had tucked me up warmly in be 
And had tucked | hed 
And the moonlight was white, and the firelight was red 
I’d hung up my stockings, the hole-y and new, 
And borrowed a pair of my dear mamma’s too, 
And had left by the front door an armful of hay 
Where Santa was certain to stop in his sleigh 

WAS watching the pale little moonbeams get lost 

And melting away in the firelight like frost, 

When right on the hearth in their silvery sheen 
Sat a round, rosy man, in a great coat of green 
I wish I could draw him the way that he sat, 
His blue eves a-twinkle in cushions of fat, 
His bushy white beard, and his flowing white hair, 


And his figure so rotund it filled up the chair 


IS cap was of fur from the far polar seas, 
And his pipe was so long it reached down to his knees, 

And the smoke curled about him like halos they paint 

In azure and gold o’er the head of a saint 

He stared in the grate, and he pondered so deep 

I thought the old fellow had fallen asleep 

| guess he was weary with toting his load, 

And stopped at my papa’s to rest on the road. 


BU his face was so kind that | wesn’t afraid. 
‘Flello! you are Santa Claus,”’ that’s what I said. 

“I'd like you to show me your new toys that go 

With whizzy, bright wheels, and machinery, vou know.”’ 

He rose to his feet and he spoke not a werd, 

Not once from his lips was a syllable heard, 

But his gestures were merry, his manner was mild, 

And I thought it was sunshine whenever he smiled. 


HAT smile was so jolly it made me smile back, 
As a glittering soldier jumped out of his pack, 

A regular jim-dandy, all ready for strife, 
Who drilled and saluted as natural as life 
Then a pair of twin dolls round the room took a walk 
In sashes and spangles, and oh! they could talk. 
‘Merry Christmas,’ they cried, in a way most polite, 
And bowed to me gayly and wished me good night 


EXT a train and an engine went puffing about 
And stopped at the stations to let people out. 
And | cannot remember one-half of the things 
That followed on rollers and pulleys and wings, 


That hopped, skipped and flew, and went out and went in, 


Of wood and of rubber, of steel and of tin, 
From the wax lady dressed in a mantle of silk, 
To a goat that could bleat, and a cow you could milk 


H®* showed me a picture of Christmas-land; drums 
Grow wild on the branches like peaches and plums, 

And sleds on the bushes, and kites on the shelf, 

And you've nothing to do but go pick them yourself 
The snow, when it falls in that beautiful land, 

Is not freezingly hard and so cold to your hand, 

But like pinkest and whitest and sweetest pop-corn, 
And it’s Christmas whenever you wake every morn 


H" picked up my slate and my pencil at last 
And laughed to himself as he wrote very fast 
“ Little girls, little boys, love your fathers and mothers, 
Your cousins and playmates, your sisters and brothers, 
And you may be sure I will love you, and never 
Forget to fill up all your stockings forever.”’ 
And then like a flash he had vanished away 
By the door or the chimney, I never could say 


AMMA says that I dreamed it, the good saint of toys 
Is a great deal too busy to bother with bovs 

But I was awake, wide awake, through it all, 
And heard every time the clock struck in the hall, 
And my eyes never closed, not a minute, you see, 
Till I counted the chimes, and ‘twas half after three, 
And I know it was Santa Claus, too, by his looks, 
Because I have seen him so often in books. 


Minna IRVING 








position here ity e pleas 
ant until they arr é 

[his note was handed to the 
dragoman with instructions that 
he was to ride with all speed 


and to urge upon the consul the 
need for his purchasing and 
sending off the goods demanded 
The man at once mounted and 
rode off “T should avoid the 
places at which we ste« pped, as 
the chief might demand more 
money for allowing me to pass 
In seven days I shall be at 
langiers, and in two more 
days will start, and in another 
fifteen days you will see me 
here.’ 

We prisoners were allowed 
a certain amount of freedom, 
and were permitted to occupy 
our tent and to move about 
unmolested 4 week later the 
camp was broken up, and the 
greater portion ol the troop 


scattered, and we traveled 
with the chief and ten of his 
followers They went to an 


oasis fifty miles away, and spent 
their time quietly there; two 
men with muskets were always 
on guard, but otherwise we 
were allowed to move about 


‘It has not been a_ bad 
adventure,’ Larkins said. “We 
have certainly discovered a 
magnificent gold mine, the cost 
of our ransom cannot be above 
a hundred pounds and we have 
had an exciting time of it se- 
fore we go I shall try to get the 
chief to agree to fair terms for 
allowing us to work the mine, 
and in any case I shall consider 
the sum our expedition has cost 
to be well laid out I grant a 
diet -of dates and milk is a 
little monotonous : still, we 
are both in splendid health. 
Altogether, in spite of this little 
diversion, I shall regard our ex- 
pedition as a successful one, 
though I doubt whether we shall 
be able to get up a company on 
the strength of it ?” 

On the twenty-fifth day after 
the messenger had started, the 
chief, with ten followers and us 
captives, returned to the valley 
Two days later some dark fig- 
ures were seen in the distance 
The Bedouins rode out to meet 
them, and presently returned 
with the dragoman and the es- 
cort, with eight loaded camels. 
When they were unloaded the 
chief examined their burdens 
carefully. The cloths he fin- 
gered carefully, and passed the 
muskets after a short exami- 
nation. Then he turned to his 
prisoners. 

a Everything is good,”’ he 
said, “and I am well satisfied. 
You are at liberty to depart.” 

“Good,” Larkins said, “and 
the agreement that you have 
given me, that I shall have full 
permission to return here with 
a large party to dig the earth 
in this valley and erect all 
necessary work, is to hold 
good?” 

“It is,” the chief said. “I 
have given my word, and on the 
terms agreed upon, namely, a 
tribute of fifty muskets a year 
with ammunition and five camel- 
loads of robes and blankets; 
you shall be free to do what you 
choose in this valley 

Five minutes later we two 
friends mounted our horses 
and galloped off. 

“We shall eat our Christmas 
dinner at Tangiers yet,’’ said 
Lankins. ‘ The horses are fresh 
and we shall do the distance in 
six days, which will take us in 
on Christmas eve.” 

it was indeed early on Christ- 
mas morning when we arrived 
at Tangiers, and never did men 
more thoroughly enjoy a Christ- 
mas dinner than we did in the 
company of the consul and three 
other friends. Larkins is still 
engaged in endeavoring to get 
a group of financ iers to put up 
capital for the mine in Africa, 
and has good hopes that he will 
eventually succeed. 
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The Doll Hospital and Its Secrets 


A! HI is | spit il rhe ri \ ( a 1 
ae n each 1 . . 

r ha i l ) 
~ vg hu il ng i 
ness r } at = the en her 
tha pows i ( her Ollsp tu s it i 
leg or disl ited shoulder « | | ! 
repaired by the doll surgeon tells of a pang ol sorrow 
some child i fleeting thing, t e sure, but atleeling that 
is tremendously important while E 3 . So the ade 
hospit il represents pain just as the human | spital does 
W hile thie maith ad t ee | icl ehrotl ‘ t ! Sel i rit aie It 
nh t he Lilé Ol i t ld, sor . ‘ thet til a wh re (or 
day the doll doctor received an express package and a le 


from a man in North Carolina. The package contained at 
old and battered doll The paint had been scraped trom 
its nose and cheeks One eve Was out \ leg was broken: 
the head and shoulders were severed from the body; and 
sawdust, which is the doll’s “ blood,’’ was escaping 

rhe letter was very short and business-like “1 wish 
it said, “that in repairing this doll you would preserve 
with as little change as possible the face We wish to keep 
the doll on account of its associations.” Back of this 
man’s letter and his act of sending a child’s toy to be 
repaired was hidden a deep and tender sorrow He was 
anxious that the broken, ludicrous plaything should re 
main just as it had been when his little child had loved 
it and played with it lo make a change in the laughable 
face of the doll which | little girl had caressed even 
that was a desecration We.’ he wrote int to keep 
it on account o ts associations Then he was not alone 
in his mourning, for the mother suffered too 

So the doll surgeon has a double office to heal the 
sorrows ol the children, and to soothe ind comitort the 


grief of the fathers and mothers And he goes about it in 
avery practical way He has all sizes 
plexions of dolls’ heads ; a 


those 


shapes, and com- 
great heap of eves that can 
be substituted for 


lost, 


ind 
those 


which ire 


numerous 
odd legs and arms that are used to replace which 
Then, with thread-and-needle and 


paste and glue, and half a dozen young women, just be- 


are broken or missing 


in the doll insti- 
tution, the mending of the whole body is skillfullv effected. 


fore Christmas, when times are liveliest 


It often costs much more to repair a broken doll than 
Never mind that. 
A doll once adopted by the little mother acquires an indi- 
viduality which is never lost, and the matter of the cost 


to buy a new one of the same sort. 


consideration. 
In New York there 
The doll surgeons do not confine them- 
Phe, 
facture dolls for special purposes or occasions, 
sell them, the wholesale and _ retail 
manufacture and sale of dolls is one of the great 


of mending becomes a secondary 

Every large city has its doll hospital 
are several of them 
selves merely to the repairing of the toys manu- 
and they 

The 
indus- 
tries of the world; and it is an industry that will probably 
last as long as there are little girls in the world. 

a 


besides, by 


It was Helen’s birthday and she was four vears old. 
Her round cheeks were pink, her eyes shone with an 
unusual light, because she was never so thoroughly 
cited before Helen is 
known the greatest 
come into life, but I 


eXx- 
a woman grown now and she has 
sorrows and 
doubt if 


the greatest joys that 
in her years of maturity 
there has ever been such a day of blind ecstasy as the day 
when She sat at the head of the table, 
and as was her due on this occasion, all the family paid 
her great When she spoke, father and mother 
raised their forefingers and said, “’Sh!”’ and the other 
children were all silent while the little girl who was four 
was heard. 


she was four. 


respect. 


And when she saw that every one was listen- 
ing she was awed and frightened by the silence, so she 
would lean over to her mother and pull that dear head 
down and whisper something in the ear that always 
understood, and as she whispered, little Helen would peep 
at the others slyly out of the corners of her eyes. Mother 
would be deeply interested and apparently greatly im- 
pressed by what had been said, and she would repeat it 
aloud to father, and then father and 
mother, with a look of understanding in 


By Tom Thorne 


{1 dow m | chan sther. looking so very 
ippre d teeling that 
it | mad ired Nils 

reached dewn beside his 
i K I v Vl pasteboard box 
H ' hye "T wt i could have heard a pin 
‘ H i ha ! ry good tle girl Here 
( rt rad (¢ ig 

I} iss tled ( I vy and lemmnity 

( ! ! ! nt sh glanced at her } her 
“Go and see what it is, dear,”’ said mother very tenderly, 
nd thus reassured he little girl d out ¢ her chair 
ind walked shvly toward het ithe Sie Wis quite 
rightened as she stood there, her head tilted forward a 
Little ind toward one side, so that her fine brown hair 
ell over her face Father removed the lid of the box 


being with golden tresses, 


ves that 


and litted from it a 
with beautifully tinted cheeks, ¢ 
bold ims that swung stiffly from the shoulders, 
i great picture hat on its head 


\ doll! exclaimed one ol 


gorgeous 
were round and 
ind blue, 
Helen’s brothers. 


“My, 
uin’t she i big un! 
But t he 


transfixed 


little girl who was she was 


four did not move; 


stunned by what she saw She looked at the 

















THE DOLL SURGEON AT WORK IN HIS HOSPITAL.— Luckey, 


Then sud- 
a word, she walked up to it and put 


great doll a minute fixedly, in mute wonder 
denly, and without 
her little arms around the gorgeous thing, and then turned 
and walked silently away, the doll in her arms. 

We are pleased to say sometimes that childhood happily 
knows little depth of feeling, but I believe there was never 
a grander moment of triumph in Helen’s whole hfe than 
that. 

(nd after that day the child had a new responsibility. 
Foremost in her mind was the safety and welfare of Ara- 
bella, the great, beautiful, blond doll. afternoon 
Arabella must have a ride in her baby carriage from the 
dining-room out into the hall and back again. And the 
little mother always placed soft pillows behind Arabella’s 
back so that she would sit more comfortably: And every 
afternoon the beautiful Arabella was laid in her cradle by 
her tender little mother of four. And it seemed that the 
doll actually slept. For no sooner did her head touch 
the pillow than there was a click and the blue eyes rolled 


Every 


and then showed white, and Arabella lay calmly slumber 
ing in her chiseled beauty. And, as the eyes of other 
be auties have de ne before and since, the eyes of Arabella 
eaused all the trouble which | am going to tell about 
and which makes a very stormy chapter in the life of little 
Helen. 

And here J will introduce a young gentleman named 
Bobby, aged six. brother of Helen, a boy whose hands 


were always chapped in season, 2 youth whose pockets 
bulged with marbles, nails, and smooth stones, and in 
whose personality there was a certain trait which prompted 
him never to take anything for granted, but to investigate 
that which he did not understand It was Bobby who 
had climbed to the clock shelf. and in the mechanical 
study which tollowed had put the clock in such a sad 
condition that it never struck the hours again. It was 


Bobby who had cut the back out of his little music-box 
and discovered the prickly revolving evlinder within. 

While Arabella slept, so did her little mother, but 
Bobby awake. To Helen and to Bobby, Arabella 
was a different being. ‘To the little girl she was a “ baby”’ 
to the little boy she 
doll,”’ an object of contempt; but as Bobby 
gazed on the sleeping Arabella he wondered. 

“T wish I knew,” he said to himself, “ what makes her 
eyes shut.” The instinct of 
within him. Oh, resisted 
tempter, what a tempest you would have averted! But 
Bobby didn’t. The doll lifted he r bed while 
little Helen, unconscious, sle pt. The disturbed Arabella 
was taken stealthily out of the house and behind 
a row ol currant 


was 
to be loved, caressed, and cared for 


Was a mere “ 


Investigation was strong 


Sobby, if you had only the 


was Irom 


back 
bushes, 


Her eves were wide open now. With brutal fingers 
Bobby touched the beautiful blue orbs He touched 
them very softly at first, being almost afraid (although 


he was a boy and took no stock in dolls) that he 
injure the unfortunate Arabella Then he 
eyes a little, very cautiously He made them open and 
still he did not understand. Then 
there arose within the boy a powerful desire to look into 
the head of Arabella. If he could only see inside, he 
thought, the mystery would be solved. His fingers 
wandered through the beautiful yellow hair, feeling all 
parts of her scalp. Lo! 
at the back of her head. Bobby’s small fingers slowly 
lifted the scalp, breaking the glue which held it, until 
finally it was nearly free; and then with one more thrust 
of his finger Bobby had pulled the scalp entirely off! 
And Arabella, divested of her beauty and her glorious 
hair, bald as an egg, sat before him. 

Bobby was frightened at his success. He glanced at the 
bald skull. In the top of it was a great round hole and 
the looked into the hollow Arabella’s 
head. Arabella did not scream or cry when the emptiness 
of her life was thus exposed. She sat still as before, 
looking straight forward with her great, round, and beau- 
tiful blue eyes. There remained unchanged in her cheeks 
that ruddy flush. But she was not beautitul now, and, 
although Bobby did not analyze his feelings and impres- 
sions just then, he realized that superficial adornments 
often enhance to an astonishing degree the beauty of 
Arabella’s sex. After his first surprise there stole upon 
Bobby a creepy sensation, a 


might 
pressed the 


shut rapidly, but 


It was loose in one small spot 


boy interior of 


sense of fear and _ horror. 
Slowly there came upon him the feeling of the criminal. 
He looked at the bald Arabella. He took her into his 
hand and gazed into that awiul hole in her head. AI- 
though he was now thoroughly excited and even breath- 
less he saw that the eyes were made to open and shut 
by a little lead weight which balanced the two eye-balls. 
He put his finger inside quickly to feel of it. Then he 
discovered that by touching the little lead weight he 
could close Arabella’s eyes even while she sat erect. It 
was very interesting. 

Bobby tried it several times until suddenly and before 
he knew what had happened something broke—and 
Arabella’s eyes fell out of their sockets!) And when Bobby 
looked at that bald head and the face with its gaping 

sockets he shuddered. He felt as one who 





their eves, would nod at each other very 
gravely indeed. The little 
would this. She 


her little body and be 


F 


girl of four 
stiffen 
very proud, realiz- 
ing what a superior thing it was, after all, 


li 


observe would 


il 


bh 


bil: bil Bib 


to be four years old. 

But the queen of the day couldn’t eat. 
Excitement drove away her appetite, al- 
though there was a great tender turkey 
in her honor and a beautiful cake all cov- 
ered with white frosting and marked with 
letters made of little red 
spelling the word “ Helen.’ 

“That’s all my cake, isn’t it, mamma?” 
Helen would say, to reassure herself. 

“Yes, dear,” her mother replied, “ but 
I know going to give some to 
your brothers and sisters, 

aon.’ 

Then came the overwhelming event of 
the day. Already the little girl who was 


candies and 


you are 





aren’t you?” 





‘ 
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had committed murder must feel. He 
glanced over his shoulder, his eyes big, 
his breath coming fast. Then he tossed 
Arabella, scalp, eyes, and all, into the cur- 
rant bushes and ran for his life. 

Little Helen had awakened. She had 
missed her great baby and there was pan- 
demonium in the Then Bobby, 
his guilt heavy upon him, entered, trying 
all the while to appear innocent and un- 
concerned, To his surprise and horror 
his mother asked him immediately: 

“Bobby, what did you do with Helen’s 
doll?” 

“T dunno,” said Bobby, dropping his 
eyes and hanging his head. 

It is sad to think of what happened next 
to this Bobby. He cried a good deal and 
tried to pull away from his mother, but 
I have no doubt the physical medicine 
which she gave him made a better boy 
of Bobby. And just then, Prince, the 


house. 








four had received a dozen gifts, but after 
the dinner was over and before she had 


THE DOLLS IN THEIR BEST CLOTHES 


AT CHRISTMAS-TIME WAITING TO BE ADOPTED.—Luckey. 


great, lank, Newfoundland puppy, who 
tore the holes in the children’s stockings, 
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SANTA CLAUS WITHDRAWS WITH AN EMPTIED PACK. 


“OHO! ANOTHER LITTLE STOCKING TO FILL !” 
Copyright by Underwood & Underwood. 


Copyright, 1897, by Strohmayer & Wyman. 
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“T WONDER IF THESE PRETTY ONES ARE DREAMING OF ME.” 


SANTA CLAUS CAUGHT IN THE VERY ACT. 
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loped up with Arabella in his mouth, and when little Helen 
saw the bald head and vacant sockets she screamed with 
grief, for she thought that her doll was dead Bobby, 
stunned by the ruin he had wrought, confessed all and the 
scalp and the beautiful blue eyes were found in the currant 
bushes. When father came home at night he was told 
what had happened. And it was he who spoke of the 
doll hospital and who carried the blemished Arabella 
away next morning. 

“She is not dead,”’ the mother assured the grief-stricken 
Helen, ‘‘ but she is a very sick child. 
all well.”’ 

And so she was. Father brought up the package at 
night. And when the paper was removed, there lay 
Arabella on the floor as glorious as the day Helen first 
knew her. She lifted the great doll in her arms. ‘The 
eyes opened with a click. They were as big and blue and 
beautiful as ever. The little girl laughed and hugged the 
big doll hard. 

gut Bobby, who had been disgraced, for two days 
said nothing. He stood and looked on with sorrow and 
self-pity in his heart. And then his little sister placed 
Arabella carefully against the leg of 


i 


When she comes 
home she will be 


a chair, and with 
her face glowing with tenderness and love the little girl 
walked over to her brother and laid a little hand softly 
on his shoulder. 

“is Bobby,” she 
hurted very much, 


said, “I’m 
after all.” 
. 


sorry. Ar’bella wasn’t 


This is a little story about one of the biggest dolls that 
was ever made, but before I tell it, you should know 
about a little child who came into a home one day and 
for ten years which the mother loved; 
and a place which, long before his busy day was over, 
the father looked forward to as a haven of gentleness and 
love and peace, where he found sympathy and devotion 
and a confidence that knew no doubt or question. And 
when his little girl had climbed up into his lap and put 
her soft face against his face and had tucked herself com- 
fortably in his arms, her head in the hollow of his shoulder, 
he was soothed and calmed and comforted, and he was 
happy to discover that the problems, the worries, the 
ugly conflicts of the day, that had so harrowed and dis- 
turbed him were melting away under the gentle influence 
of that little child of his who lay so warm within his arms 

The sunniest room in the house was little Ruth’s play- 
room. In two boxes in a corner beside her little “crib” 
she stored her wonderful playthings. Each morning she 
unpacked her two boxes and prepared her games. She 
had a set of blocks of various shapes and lengths and 
sizes, and she laid these on the floor, making the outlines, 
the ground floor plan, as it were, of her doll’s house. 
Here was her “ parlor,’ here her “dining-room,” here her 
“bed-room” : 


made it a spot 


and while she arranged her house her five 
dolls sat rigidly in a row, their backs against the wall, 
watching her, I have no doubt, with great interest and 
concern. There was the beautiful Marie, who had golden 


curls and eyes the color of the sky after an April shower; 
and there was Jennie, hair wasn’t 


all’’ (as Ruth sometimes « x plain d 


whose “really hair at 


but was only painted 


on her shiny, china head: and there was Betsy, the old 
rag doll, whose features could no longed be clearly dis- 
tinguished; and there was ‘Tom, the india-rubber doll, 
who whistled when you squeezed him; and on the end 


of the line against the wall sat Sambo, the “ nigger’ doll, 
who had to walk on stubs of legs because his China feet 
were broken long ago. 

Each room in Ruth’s doll house had its own furniture. 
And as each bit of this baby home was put in place the 
little mother ol it, sitting on the floor in her checkered 
apron, would carefully dust chairs and table, as she had 
her own mother do; and would talk all the time 
in an undertone to her gallery of rigid dolls as her own 
mother talked to her. 

And over by the window in her rocking chair the real 
mother was sitting and watching, with a love look in her 
eyes, the little figure in the checked apron that was playing 
so busily and earnestly on the floor. 


seen 


And as the months 
passed by and the little one had grown from babyhood 
to childhood, and from childhood to girlhood life 
became more and more a part of the mother’s; there were 
no other children in the family, and these two were much 
together in a growing and loving companionship 

I wish I could say that the vears went on and the 
daughter became a beautiful woman, and that as the 
mother’s hair turned gray the relation of the two gradually 
became reversed and the mother came to lean on the 
strength of the daughter for help and care and sympathy 
became in her turn the little child. But into this story 
(or the story would not be) must come those days of fear 
and anxiety, when the curtains are drawn down, the doc- 


her 


tor’s buggy is at the door, and a little girl of ten is lying 
in the same little bed never to rise again. And I must 
tell of the days when the mother’s heart was lead, and 
the father grew pale with an awful dread, and the wife put 
her arms around her husband’s neck, buried her face on 
his shoulder and wept. And I must tell of the davs of 
anguish, the days when there was a hush in the little 
house. If only these days could be left out of every life! 

And after that—utter desolation. But even in her 
most fearful test of the human fibre, Nature is kind. To 
the mother of the little one who had played so happily 
in her little checked apron on the floor Nature pointed 
a way. The man who told me the story laughed about 
it, but a sadder, more pathetic thing I think I have never 
heard. And now I have come to the part of the story 
in which the great big doll appears. 

On a busy street in the big city is the man who manu- 
factures dolls. And morning he received a most 
peculiar order from one who even then exercised all his 
self-control to be calm when he spoke. 


one 


He wanted a doll 
as large, he said, as a little girl of ten years old. And 
he brought a little checkered apron to the doll factory 
for a guide to the manufacturer. He had a _ photo- 


graph, too. o 


a little girl who had stood very bashfully 
before the camera with a big, stiff pow of ribbon in her 
hair And the man who paints the lips and cheeks and 
eyebrows of all the dolls took the photograph and copied, 
as nearly as he could, the features of little Ruth who had 
died. It was the biggest doll he had ever made, and when 
it was finished, with brown hair like that of little Ruth, 
the same big eyes, the same little mouth, it was carried 
home to that mother who sat in her rocking chair by the 
window waiting, and in the corner of the room was the 
little house laid out with blocks like a ground plan and 
the five little rigid spectators were sitting against the 
wall—the beautiful Marie, Jennie with the shining china 
head, Betsy, the rag doll, whistling Jim, and Sambo the 
“nigger” doll, a little apart from the others and leaning 
toward one side—just as they had been left when their 
little mother was taken to her bed. 

When the father came from the doll factory into the 
quiet house he carried the great doll and laid it in the 
empty arms of the mother 
the stockings, 


She arrayed it in the shoes, 
the dress, all the garments of little Ruth, 
and then held it to her breast just as she had held her 
little daughter in the days gone by. And the mother 
tenderness flowed again, folding itself about this wonder- 
ful doll, and the yearning of the mother’s breast, the 
emptiness of the arms, that was more than mental suffer- 
ing, that was an actual and physical pain, were dispelled. 
Every morning the great doll was dressed in the little 
checked apron by that broken mother, and every afternoon 
it wore the dresses of little Ruth with the stiff ribbon in 
the hair, and at night it was tucked away in the little 
crib. So the deadly ache in the mother’s heart was 
soothed and the torn and tender tendrils of a mother’s 
love found a new clinging place, and I am glad that the 
doll maker could make a doll as big as a girl of ten. 
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Historic Christmas-tides. 


HILE NO event comparable with the event of all 
events in the history of the world which is come 
memorated by all Christendom on December 25th has 
ever taken place on or about that day, it has nevertheless 
marked the occurrence of not a few noteworthy deeds 
and other happenings in the annals of our race. Some 
of these things have been of that happy and propitious 
character in keeping with the spirit of the time itself 
and others have been quite the reverse of this. Among 
what may be regarded as joyous events taking place on 
Christmas Day, or thereabouts, may be included the coro- 
nation of William the Conqueror, which took place on 
December 25th, 1066. In the same category we would 
place the landing of the Pilgrims, which occurred only 


four days before Christmas in 1620. The same happy 
season, in 1841, witnessed the ratification of the Quintuple 
Alliance for suppressing the slave trade. 

But, strange to say, occurrences of a cad and tragical 
nature seem to have been more common on Christmas 
than anv other notable events. During the fourteenth 
centurv there were three dramatic Christmases. In 1348 
the Black Death was raging. In 1384 the persecution of 
Wycliffe was rapidly bringing on that paralytic stroke 
by which he died on December 31st. Saddest, perhaps, 
of all was the Christmas spent by Isabelle, Dowager Queen 
of Edward II., in Castle Rising, where she remained a 
prisoner for the next twenty-seven years of her life 


For the Stuarts of England Christmas sometimes 


breathed tragedy Marv, Queen of Scots, was born on 
December Sth Bight davs later she was hurried off to 


France, immediately after the death of her father. James 
V., on the 13th. During December, 1644. Montrose 
ypened his fruitless campaign in Scotland 
23d, 1648, Charles IT. made his last mournful journe, 
under escort to Windsor, and in 1650, on Christmas Eve, 
Edinburgh surrendered to Cromwell. On December 22d. 
1688, James IT. escaped to France, leaving Judge Jeffreys to 
flee for safety to the Tower, and on December 28th. 1694. 
Marvy Stuart, wife of William, died, « omparatively young 
On December 22d, 1715, the old Pretender landed at 
Peterhead, and, curiously, in 1745, it was during December 
that the campaign opened in Cumberland 


on December 
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loped up with Arabella in his mouth, and when little Helen 
saw the bald head and vacant sockets she screamed with 
grief, for she thought that her doll was dead Bobby, 
stunned by the ruin he had w rought, confessed all and the 
scalp and the beautiful blue eyes were found in the currant 
When 
what had happened. 


bushes father came home at night he was told 
And it who spoke ol the 
doll hospital and who carried the blemished Arabella 


away next morning. 


was he 


“She is not dead,”’ the mother assured the grief-stricken 
Helen, ‘but she is a very sick child When she comes 
home she will be all well.” 


And so she was. Father brought up the package at 


night And when the paper was removed, there lay 
Arabella on the floor as glorious as the day Helen first 
knew her. She lifted the great doll in her arms. The 


eyes opened with a click 
beautiful as ever. 
big doll hard. 
gut Bobby, 
said nothing. 


lhey were as big and blue and 
The little girl laughed and hugged the 
who had been disgraced, two days 
He stood and looked on with sorrow and 
self-pity in his heart. And then his little sister placed 
Arabella carefully against the leg of a 


ior 


chair, and with 
her face glowing with tenderness and love the little girl 
walked over to her brother and laid a little hand softly 
on his shoulder. 
“Bobby,” she said, “I’m 
hurted very much, after all.” 
— 


sorry. Ar’bella wasn’t 


This is a little story about one of the biggest dolls that 
was ever made, but before I tell it, you should know 
about a little child who came into a home one day and 
for ten years made it which the mother loved; 
and a place which, long before his busy day was over, 
the father looked forward to as a haven of gentleness and 
love and peace, 


& spot 


where he found sympathy and devotion 
and a confidence that knew no doubt or question And 
when his little girl had climbed up into his lap and put 
her soft face against his face and had tucked herself com- 
fortably in his arms, her head in the hollow of his shoulder, 
he was soothed and calmed and comforted, and he was 
happy to discover that the problems, the worries, the 
ugly conflicts of the day, that had so harrowed and dis- 
turbed him were melting away under the gentle influence 
of that little child of his who lay so warm within his arms. 

The sunniest room in the house was little Ruth’s play- 
room. In two boxes in a corner beside her little “ 
she stored her wonderful playthings. 


crib” 
Each morning she 
unpacked her two boxes and prepared her games. She 
had a set of blocks of various shapes and lengths and 
sizes, and she laid these on the floor, making the outlines, 
the ground floor plan, as it were, of her 
Here was her “ parlor,”’ here her “dining-room,” here her 
“bed-room”’: and while she arranged her house her five 
dolls sat rigidly in a row, their backs against the wall. 
watching her, I have no doubt, with great interest and 
concern. There was the beautiful Marie, who had golden 


doll’s house 


curls and eyes the color of the sky after an April shower; 


and there was Jennie, whose wasn't 


ull” 


hair “really hair at 
as Ruth sometimes explained 
on he r shiny, head: and 
rag doll, whose features could no longed be 
tinguished there fom, the 


who whistled when you squeezed him 


but was only painted 
the old 


clearly 


china there was Betsy, 
dis- 
india-rubber doll. 
the end 
, the “nigger”’ doll, 


legs because his China feet 


and was 
and on 
of the line against the wall sat Sambo 
who had to walk on stubs of 
were broken long ago 

Each room in Ruth’s doll house 
And as each bit of this baby home was put in place the 
little mother of it, sitting on the floor in her checkered 
apron, would carefully dust chairs and table, as she had 
her own mother do; and would talk all the 
in an undertone to her gallery of rigid dolls as her own 
mother talked to her. 

And over by the window in her rocking chair the real 
mother was sitting and watching, with a love look in her 
eves, the little figure in the checked apron that was playing 
so busily and earnestly on the floor. And as the months 
passed by and the little one had grown from babyhood 
to childhood, and from childhood to girlhood her life 
became more and more a part of the mother’s; there were 
no other children in the family, and these two were much 
together in a growing and loving companionship 


had its own furniture. 


seen time 


I wish I could say that the years went on and the 
daughter became a woman, and that as the 
mother’s hair turned gray the relation of the two gradually 
and the mother came to lean on the 
strength of the daughter for help and care and sympathy 
became in her turn the little child. 
(or the story would not be 


beautiful 


became reversed 
But into this story 
must come those days of fear 
and anxiety, when the curtains are drawn down, the doc- 
tor’s buggy is at the door, and a little girl of ten is lying 
in the same little bed never to rise again. And I must 
tell of the days when the mother’s heart was lead, and 
the father grew pale with an awful dread, and the wife put 
her arms around her husband’s neck, buried her face on 
his shoulder and wept. And I must tell of the davs of 


anguish, the davs when there was a hush in the little 


house. If only these days could be left out of every life! 
and after that—utter desclation. But even in her 
most fearful test of the human fibre, Nature is kind. To 


the mother of the little one who had played so happily 
in her little checked apron on the floor Nature pointed 
a way. The man who told me the story laughed about 
it, but a sadder, more pathetic thing I think I have never 
heard. And now I have come to the part of the story 
in which the great big doll appears. 

On a busy street in the big city is the man who manu- 
factures dolls. And morning he received a most 
peculiar order from one who even then exercised all his 
self-control to be calm when he spoke. He wanted a doll 
as large, he said, as a little girl of ten years old. And 
he brought a little checkered apron to the doll factory 
for a guide to the manufacturer. He had a _photo- 


one 


graph, too, of a little girl who had stood very bashfully 
the camera with a big, stiff bow of ribbon in her 
(nd the man who paints the lips and cheeks and 
eyebrows of all the dolls took the photograph and copied, 
as nearly as he could, the features of little Ruth who had 
died. It was the biggest de ll he had ever made, and when 
it was finished, with brown hair like that of little Ruth, 
the same big eyes, the same little mouth, it was carried 


before 


hair 


home to that mother who sat in her rocking chair by the 
window waiting, and in the corner of the room was the 
little house laid out with blocks like a ground plan and 
the five little rigid spectators were sitting against the 
wall—the beautiful Marie, Jennie with the shining china 
head, Betsy, the rag doll, whistling Jim, and Sambo the 
“nigger”? doll, a little apart from the others and leaning 
toward one side—just as they had been left 
little mother was taken to her bed 
When the father came from the doll factory into the 
quiet house he carried the great doll and laid it in the 
empty arms of the mother. She arrayed it in the shoes, 
the stockings, the dress, all the garments of little Ruth, 
and then held it to her breast just as she had held her 
little daughter in the days gone by. And the mother 
tenderness flowed again, folding itself about this wonder- 
ful doll, and the yearning of the mother’s breast, the 
emptiness of the arms, that was more than mental suffer- 
ing, that was an actual and physical pain, were dispelled. 
Every morning the great doll was dressed in the little 
checked apron by that broken mother, and every afternoon 
it wore the dresses of little Ruth with the stiff ribbon in 
the hair, and at night it was tucked away in the little 
crib. So the deadly ache in the mother’s heart was 
soothed and the torn and tender tendrils of a mother’s 
love found a new clinging place, and I am glad that the 
doll maker could make a doll as big as a girl of ten. 
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i same happy France, immediately after the death of her father. James 
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Alliance for suppressing the slave trade ypened his fruitless campaign in Scotland 
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. Montrose 
HILE NO event comparable with the event of all 


on Ly cembe t 
nude his last mournful journe 

under escort to Windsor, and in 1650, on Christmas Eve 
fourteenth Edinburgh surrendered to Cromwell 
Christmases. In 1348 1688, James IT 
the Black Death was raging. In 1384 the persecution of 


Christmas 
anv other notable events During the 
a few noteworthy deeds century there were three dramatic escaped to France, leaving Judge Jeffreys to 
and other happenings in the annals of our race. Some flee for safety to the Tower, and on December 28th. 1694. 
of these things have been of that happy and propitious Wycliffe was rapidly bringing on that paralytic stroke Mary Stuart, wife of William, died, comparatively young 
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ssfu I ha it | would rather | ! Wi { 
essful with her t su il with anv other girl lr} I} i'd or t leath Il unde 
The Oracle knows—and she uses the knowledge to her d para 
own advantag But how about the picture?” I pe sted 
I found her writing busily at her desk when I dropped You know, Tom, that I’ve always said I considered 
in vesterdav a rnoon on n \ nw) town b % ip’ for a girl to give her pieture around to men 
* Good-alternoor lon he said without rising \ keeps girl’s picture on his desk or his dressing 
What rhymes with stocking ta ra whi then he meets another girl, and girl 
Shocking,’’ | answered ve properly number one and her picture straightway become back 
Why, ves—so it does Phat will do nicely Just numbers I never cared about being a back number.” 
wait; I'll be through in a moment.’ And The Oracle “But with me vou know it wouldn’t be like that 
went on writing You know I'd 
I sat contemplating the back of her head—not a bad “Oh, ves, vou are different, of course laughed The 
occupation when the head is delicately poised, when there Oracle Every man thinks himself the exception that 


ind beneath it a delightful 


lit tle 


Is a pre Sty, 


pink little ear, 


bit of soft white neck fringed with clinging curls 
as in the case of The Oracle 

“There! that was the last,” 

As she laid down her pen and turned toward me, I re- 
flected that a front view after all 

At vour Christmas 

The Oracle nodded It 


individualize t ich gitt she sends by 


said The Oracle presently 


Ss more satistactor\ 
erses? I asked 
1 pretty custom of hers to 
r a little 


r 


scribblin 
original verse on the accompanying card 
“Do vou remember that vou favored me with a verse 
last vear?”’ 
“Did I?” 
“Yes It 


Christmases’ and 


‘Merry 


be good de ed 


shone among the conventional 
Season’s Greetings ’ ‘ like 
in this naughty world.’” 

I’m glad.vou liked it,’’ said The Oracle, 


“IT didn’t say I liked it,”’ I replied 
“You're verv rude. Why didn’t vou like it?” 


demurely. 


“Can’t vou guess?” I asked, looking straight into her 


eves. 

“T forget now what the verse was about,’ 
turning her eves away. 

The Oracle always forgets It is her trump card 
and when she plays it, I am driven to 
other tacties 


’ she answered, 


proves the rule by which all other men are LOVE rned = 


Iw 
rate,’ 
proves 


never heard of a girl whe 


We ll, at any 


the exception that 


not in the mood for epigrams 


observed, “vou are certainly) 


ill the which girl re governed I 


rules by 
wasn’t willing to give her picture 


to a fellow who had loved her as lk ng and as devotedly 
a , 
Yes interrupted The Oracle, “other girls do it 
But I iulwavs said that I cared en ugh ibout a man 
to give him my picture I'd care enough about him to 
marry him.” 
“1 know That’s the principal reason why I want the 


picture,” 


| re sponde d, 


promptly 


When the conversation takes a turn like this The Ora- 
cle alwavs changes the subject “Tom,” she said, sud- 
denly, “ vou’ve forgotten your manners.” 


‘In what have I offe nded, O Or wile 


‘You haven't 


verses od 
©“ Will The Oracle be ple ased to read now and interpret - 
I asked, humbly 
“Oracles never interpret, but Vl read them to vou 


and let you guess for whom they are intended. 
at 


begin 


isked me to read you my Christmas 


Shall I 


the beginning?” 





December 18, 


1902 


Oracle 


Mercier 


The 


by Roselle 


(And I’m to guess for whom that 
Phe Oracle nodded 


[asked 


ntended? 


Well, for a first tr your aunt 
Ries 
The Oracle dimpled delicious] Oh, Tom,” she said, 
‘ know Au Jane would like people to think that 
men’s shoes are pinned on to their skirts! No; it’s for 
Betty Cor r 


Phat’s queer! I exclaimed 

What’s queer? 

Why, silk stockings to a girl who has to work for 
her living! I should think 
more useful 

fom,” said The Oracl pity 
elementary ! Don’t vou know that 
hook or by 
themselves what they are absolutely compelled to have? 


When thev receive 


you would give her something 


vou re posit ( ly 


people 


crook, to get ior 


alwavs 
manage somehow by 


presents they like to get things they 


don’t really need and couldn't possibly afford to buy 
even if they did.”’ 
Oh, wise voung judge!’”’ I exclaimed in admiration. 
Well, vou see, it’s only human nature to long for the 
unattainable I alwavs trv to remember that.” 


I can’t compliment you on your success.”’ 
Why not?’ 
You seem to 


forget how mat months I’ve been long- 


ing for the unattainable.”’ I said. k oking hard at her 
The Oracle, as usual, chose to ignore both the look 
and the speech. “ Now guess who going to get this,” 


she said, briskly, taking up another card from the desk. 


“Tt is going with a belt-pin. 
“* There are many sad partings in life 


ind through strife $ 
But the sternest and saddest that woman e’er felt 


Phrough sorrow, through death 


Is the agonized parting of waistband and belt 
That ought to be for Kitty Mitchell. She’s always 
missing connection in the back.’ 
Right!’ answered The Orack “Now here’s one 


that sounds wicked— it’s going with one of those folding 
silver drinking cups to a man a 
\ man?” 

a ae 

What man?” 

‘You have to wuess that 


Now don’t interrupt: 


ft of me when you rusticate 





i have you often think, 





“Perhaps this will refresh your mem- 


| 
I 
I'd simply say Remember me 
Whene’er you take a drink.’’’ ”’ 





I remarked as I took from my card- 
case one of her own cards with a lot of 
fine writing on it 

The Oracle is only human She could 
not help looking pleased that I should 
have it with me, but she made no com- 


ory,” 


ment. 

“ Possibly vou mav be able to recall 
a picture frame?” 
“Shall I read it to 


that you sent it with 
I ventured, politely. 
you?” 
“Tf you like.” 
“Well, here goes: 


** This little gift to you is sent 
With Christmas cheer and this intent— 
That here within this frame should rest 
The face of her whom you love t 

‘7. 

‘So reads the rhyme upon my card 
But won’t you find it very hard, 
When you are fond of girls galore, 
To choose the one you most adore 


rest 


9» 


“T’m sure I think that’s very nice,” 
remarked The Oracle, modestly, when I 
finished reading it. “I don’t see why 
you didn’t like it.” 

“Shall I explain?” 

“Oh, no; never mind,” said The Oracle 
hastily. “Men have their little fancies, 
I suppose.” 

I was not going to let an opportunity 
like that “Yes, they do,’ I re- 
plied. ‘I’ve had the same one ever since 
I met you.’ 

“Then it is quite time you got a new 


pass. 


one,”’ answered The Oracle, calmly. Ags 
usual, I had reckoned without my hostess 
“Do you know,” 
“that I 
frame?”’ 
“What! vou didn’t like the frame 
either?” exclaimed 


I said, impressively, 


have never used that picture 


Che Oracle in an in- 
jured voice. 

“Oh, ves, I liked the frame,’’ I an- 
swered. “But once upon a time there 
was a man who had a saddle given him, 
and he worked himself to death trying 
Now | * 


“That was very 


to get a horse to use it on 
The Oracle smiled 
foolish of the man, when horses are so 








‘Um—I must say I 
that,”’ I said, stiffly 
“You don’t? 
pleasantly 
I do not!” emphatically. 
May I ask why?’’—still pleasantly. 


don’t care for 


‘ questioned The Oracle, 


“It sounds oh, I don’t know it 
doesn’t sound like vou to tell a fellow to 
remember you every time he takes a 


drink.”’ 
“T knew that,’’ said The 


pleasantly “T was 


you'd say 
Oracle, even more 
only waiting until you did to tell vou 
that this particular man doesn’t drink 
anvthing but water! 

I did 
not. She had laid a little trap for me 
and I had walked like the great 
big blundering bear that Iam. Walking 
the temper 


The Oracle absolutely beamed. 
into it 
Into traps does not improve 
of bears 

“You don’t mean to say,” I growled, 
“that you intend it for that young fool 
Richardson?” 

‘You call him that because he drinks 
only water?” inquired The Oracle, 
sweetly. 

“Then it 7s he?” 

Perhaps 

Well, I don’t know 
in him!” I said, disgustedly. 

“Oh.” answered The 


[ persisted. 
what vou see 


Oracle, airily, 
‘he does lovely water-colors and he 
plays the violin, but what I admire about 
him most is cp 

“What?” 

“ His 
you know,” 
estly. 

Here was my chance. “If you like 
him for that, you ought to love me,” I 
said. 

‘I have done those things I ought 
not to have done, and I have left undone 
those things I ought to have done,’”’ quot- 
ed The Oracle, wickedly. “Now, Tom, 
I must dress. I’m going 


good 


taste He admires me, 
answered The Oracle, mod- 





you must go 





plentiful and so cheap,” she interrupted. 





out to dinner.” 











“Oh, ves,’ I answered, “there were 





“Very well, I'll go,” I said rising 





plenty of horses But, you see, the man 
wanted a particular horse, and that wasn’t 


“ae 


I TOOK THE PACKAGE SHE HELD OUT TO ME, WITHOUT COMMENT.’” 


and holding out my hand. “ But ’this 
Christmas Eve. Can’t I have my 
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«© IS SANTA CLAUS COMIN’ TO OUR HOUSE? 


WELL, 


I GUESS !’ 


HAPPY YOUNGSTER CARRYING HOME A CHRISTMAS-TREE IN TRIUMPH THROUGH THE SNOW-STORM.—Drawn by W. H. Hyatt. 





answer to-morrow—for a Christmas present? It would 
make me happier than anything else in the world !” 

“But I’ve already got your Christmas present!” ex- 
claimed The Oracle. “It’s all tied up and stamped, 
ready tosend. It’s something you want, too. I’ve heard 
you say so, and I’ve written a charming verse with it.” 

“That sounds very nice, but, dear Oracle, won’t you 
be serious a moment? I want your answer more than 
anything in the world! I feei as if 1 could nct live without 
it very much longer,” I said, taking her hands in mine. 

“Do you really want it so much?” murmured The 
Oracle, softly, without drawing her hands away. My 
heart began to beat. 

“You wouldn’t ask that if you could only realize how 
much I love ee 

“Mr. Richardson!” announced the maid at the door. 
I should be truly sorry in these, my calmer moments, to 
have the young man suffer the fate I wished him just then. 

“Must I go?” I whispered, as that individual divested 
himself of his hat and coat in the hall. 

“Yes,” answered The Oracle—“ but so must he. I’ve 
really got to dress.” 

“And my answer?” 

But by this time Richardson was in the room. As he 
spoke to me I gave his hand such a grip as must seriously 
have imperiled that member’s further usefulness for 
water-color painting or violin playing. But, everything 
considered, he got off lightly. 

“Oh, by the way, Tom,” called The Oracle, as I was 
leaving the room, “I believe I shall get you to mail that 
package after all.” 

I was about to say “ What package?” but a glance at 
The Oracle’s face—and past experience—kept me silent. 
It is always safe in dealing with The Oracle not only to 
expect the unexpected but to appear to other people to 
expect it. So I took the package she held out to me, 
without comment, but wondering inwardly what it meant. 

There was a mail-box at the upper corner on the oppo- 
site side of the street. I sauntered over, keeping an eye 
on The Oracle’s door. “ You must go, but so must he,” 
she had said, yet no Richardson appeared—not that I 
was looking for him, of course. I was there to mail The 
Oracle’s package. I discovered that the package—a big, 
thin, square one—was too large to go in the opening. 
It was really not safe to leave it on the box. I would take 
it toa parcel box. There was one just two blocks farther 
down. It also was in plain sight of The Oracle’s door. 
I walked very slowly—but no Richardson appeared. 

In the region of my heart I began to feel a queer sensa- 
tion that I knew was going to be a pain by and by. It 
was all up with me! She had sent me away that she might 
see him alone—she preferred him—she had only been 
playing with me. And her evasiveness had not been 
simply a young girl’s avoidance of a serious love affair, 
as I had hoped—fool that I was! It had been a deliberate 
flirtation! All along she had been caring for 





By Jove! there he went. Perhaps, after all—I drew 
in a deep breath and started up the avenue at a swinging 
pace. I must know what it all meant. I would not stand 
the uncertainty any longer. 

“T must have my answer at once,” I found myself 
saving in a positive tone to The Oracle as I put my latch- 
key in my door. As | did so something slipped from 
my arm and fell tothe floor. It was The Oracle’s package. 
I had forgotten all about it! When I saw Richardson 
come out of The Oracle’s door, mail-boxes, packages, and 
everything else but one thing had passed out of my mind. 

Now I picked it up guiltily, and as I did the light from 
the hall fell upon it so I could not help seeing the name 
upon it. It was addressed to me! 

I gazed for a moment with a deep sense of my own un- 
worthiness—and a deeper sense of The Oracle’s wonder- 
fulness. Of course her asking me to mail the package 
had only been her way of giving me my Christmas gilt 
without Richardson’s knowledge—her own quick-witted 
way of consoling me for having to go. And I—great 
gawk that I am—had not read her meaning; had almost 
mailed it; had only by aecident stumbled on the thing she 
meant me todo. No wonder if she did prefer Richardson! 

I rushed up to my room two steps at a time, thinking 
how nearly my stupidity had come to depriving me, for 
twelve or fourteen hours at least, of The Oracle’s Christmas 
gift. As I tore it open The Oracle’s card fell out first. 
On it was written, in the fine familiar Itand: 

“* An oracle’s answer was always obscure, 
So the old classic writers all stated; 
But—an oracle’s answet was easy to read 
If you only knew how to translate it 
wee A 
“* The ancients had always to pray for a clew 
Perhaps the inclosed will give one to you,” 

I tore open the wrapping in frantic haste. The “ in- 

closed”? was The Oracle’s picture! 


A Chance for Our Readers To Make 
Money. 

"THERE IS scarcely any form of entertainment more 

agreeable at times to an active mind than the solu- 
tion of a puzzle. Various ingenious puzzles have been 
invented that have excited a perfect furor of popular 
interest. Puzzle pictures are often a pleasing feature in 
the columns of periodicals of the day The exercise of 
solving them offers, especially to the young, much inno- 
cent recreation and serves to sharpen the perceptive and 
other faculties. In this number of. Lestiie’s WEEKLY 
is printed our annual prize combination picture puzzle. 
It is composed of striking pictures which have appeared 
in this journal during a recent single year and which 
are familiar to the regular readers of its columns. Each 
of the fifty-one illustrations is numbered, but no clew is 


given to the date of the issue in which it appeared. The 
solution of the puzzle consists in naming the date on 
which each picture was printed and also giving the cap- 
tion or title of each. This will require careful inspection 
of the files for a year, but the research should prove most 
enjoyable to all who undertake it. To the person who 
first sends to this office a complete and correct list of the 
dates and the titles or captions of the pictures will be 
awarded a prize of $25. The sender of a like list arriving 
second will be allowed $15, and to the sender of the third 
list received will be given $10. Four other prizes of $5 
each, eight of $2.50 each, and ten of $1 each will also be 
distributed, according to the order in which additional 
correct lists shall be received. This makes the total of 
the prize money $100, and the various sums mentioned 
should incite thousands of the readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
to renew their acquaintance with its attractive pages. 
It is distinctly to be understood that no competitor will 
be permitted to submit more than one list of the puzzle 
pictures. 

N. B.—All answers must be in before February 15th, 
1903, on which date the contest closes. 


Glass of Water 


Upset Her. 

PEopPLeE that don’t know about food should never be 
allowed to feed persons with weak stomachs. 

A little over a year ago a young woman who lives in 
Mercer, Me., had an attack of searlet fever, and when 
convalescent was permitted to eat anything she wanted. 
Indiscriminate feeding soon put her back in bed with 
severe stomach trouble and inflammation of the kidnevs. 

“There I stayed,” she says, “three months, with my 
stomach in such condition that I could take only a few 
teaspoonfuls of milk or beef juice at a time. Finally 
Grape-Nuts was brought to my attention and I asked 
my doctor if I might eat it. He said ‘ Yes,’ and I com- 
menced at once 

“The food did me good from the start and I was soon 
out of bed and entirely recovered from the stomach 
trouble. I have gained ten pounds since my recovery 
and am able to do all household duties, some days sitting 
down only long enough to eat my meals. I can eat any- 
thing that one ought to eat, but I still continue to eat 
Grape-Nuts at breakfast and supper, and like it better 
every day. 

“Considering that a year ago IT could stand only 
a short time and that a glass of water seemed ‘so heavy,’ 
I am fully satisfied that Grape-Nuts has been everything 
to me and my return to good health is due solely to it. 

“T have told several friends having nervous or stomach 
trouble what Grape-Nuts did for me, and in every case 
they speak highly of the food.’”’” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. ; 
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OUR $100 PRIZE CHRISTMAS PICTURE PUZZLE. 
FIND CAPTIONS OF THESE ILLUSTRATIONS IN « LESLIE’S WEEKLY”? FOR LAST YEAR AND WIN A PRIZE, 


For details see page 703. 
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Why Marse Jim Did Laugh So 


By Lowell Otus Reese 


















MP! Ki-yi! Lawd bress mah soul! 

Now see heah, Marse Bill! Whaffo’ yo’ go sploshin’ 
inter de water, skeerin’ de fish an’ r’ilin’ de water so’s yo’ 
po’ ole Unk’ Shad kain’t kotch his supper? teckon de 
ribber ain’t made foh nuffin’ else but foh young gemmans 
I’s s’prised at yo’, Marse Bill, ’deed 


{ young gemman whar been brung up in de big 


S 


9 


to go swimmin’ In 
I is! 
house yander an’ licked off to Sunday-school reg’lar foh 
fo’teen yeahs 

Eh? Wha’ dat? 

Ef hit ain’t a watermillion I’s a ghos’! 

Huh? Brung hit down foh yo’ ole 
Honey ! 

Yo’s de bes’ boy dat libs in all dese bottoms! Yassir! 
I always said so. He-he! When I see yo’ go plunk! 
inter de water jess now, skeerin’ de fish inter fits, I says 
to mahse’f, says I, “ Dat boy sho’ gwine tickle de ole man 
to deff yit!”’ 

Des’ come outer de water now, honey, an’ we'll kyarve 
dish yere watermillion an’ talk w’iles ole catfish quietin’ 
his nerves. Come erlong, Marse Bill. 
’roun’ yo’ shoulders so you ain’t kotch no cold 
munee! Heah de 
Ebber see 


Unk’ 


Shad? 


Wrop yo’ coat 
Jee- 
knife go rippin’ froo dat green rin’! 
de beat ob dat ar’ red heaht? Yum-m-m-m! 


Dat watermillion ’ud make de worst man erlive t’ink 
about heaben an’ glory an’ dat. Yes, sah. 
What dat? Stoled hit f’om Kunnel Granger? Marse 


Bill! !! 
Honey, does yo’ know whar yo’ gwine ter when yo’ 
die? 
But nemmine! 
ter steal 


Yo’s too young to know hit’s wicked 
watermillions! Dat’s er fac’. I’s mos’ eighty 
yeahs ole an’ I’s jess erginnin’ ter fin’ it out mahse’f! 

Stoled hit fom Kunnel Tom Granger! Er-haw-haw! 
I ’clar, Marse Bill, yo’ ’minds me ob yo’ daddy (whar we- 
all called Marse Jim). He de beatenest an’ rampagenest 
chap dat ebber stoled a watermillion or went spahkin’! 
"Deed he was. 

Hi-yah! I ’bleedz ter laugh ’bout de way yo’ skeer 
de ole nigger when yo’ splunge inter de water like an ole 
mud-turkle! ’Minds me ob dat time when me an’ yo’ 
daddy (dat we-all called Marse Jim) skeer dat uppity 
young Marse Tom Granger silly one night w’iles he was 
spahkin’ Marse Jim’s bes’ gyirl in de big parlor. Ho-ho! 
An’ he ain’t know to dis day who ’twas skeer him! 

Tell yo’ erbout hit? 

Er—is yo’ nebber gwine gib hit erway? 
yo’ heaht? Hope ter die? 

We-ell, dis am a monst’us fine watermillion. 

Yo’ didn’t reely mean to skeer yo’ Unk’ Shad’s ole 
goggle-eye plumb out de water an’ inter de bresh. 
I’s gwine resk hit! 

Young Marse Jim lub Miss P’mely Ruggles so hahd he 
ain’t sleep good o’ nights. He des’ ha’nt de Ruggles 
place; an’, honey, hit’s de hones’ troof, I’s seed dat chile 
settin’ half de night on de sha’p aidge ob a fence-rail 
watchin’ de light in Miss P’mely’s winder! Yeus. Des’ 
a-settin’ dar on de fence like a gosh-ding ole Billy-owl, an’ 
I mos’ feelin’ skeer about ’im. 

One night I was settin’ out in front ob de cabin pickin’ 
mah banjo an’ thinkin’ ’bout dem spayeh-ribs I done had 
foh supper, when Marse Jim come sneakin’ up froo de 
dahk. “Shad,” sezzee, “less go ober to de Ruggles place 
an’ steal a watermillion!”’ 

Co’se dat soun’s firs’-rate to me, kaze I berry fond ob 
watermillion dem days. So we snuck ober to de 
place an’ he’ped ourselves. 

Atter we’d et watermillion ’twel we bofe mos’ ready 
to bus’, Marse Jim ’low we go up an’ take a look ’roun’ de 
Ruggles house. He done got a notion somebody in de 
parlor cou’tin’ Miss P’mely, an’ I see dat hit’s worryin’ 
him a whole lot. Now I’s berry willin’ to go, kaze I’s 
fond ob Marse Jim an’ I’s sorry foh him too; but same 
time I’s feelin’ skeery, kaze I know I kain’t run berry fas’ 
wif all dat watermillion. Howsomedever, we slipped 
‘cross de field, crope froo de bresh to de front-yahd fence; 
an’ sho’ ’nuff dar’s a bright light shinin’ ober de top er de 
blind in de big parlor bay winder! ’ 

I heah Marse Jim grit his teef an’ cuss. I feelin’ 
mighty sorry foh him, but I’s gettin’ tur’ble sleepy, ’twixt 
dat watermillion an’ dem spayebh-ribs. 

Bimeby hit ’pear dat Marse Jim ’bleedz ter see ober 
de top ob dat winder blind or die. 

“Shad,” sezzee, “ yo’ go ’roun’ an’ fotch dat ladder 
whar layin’ on de woodpile erhines de house.” 

“Foh de lub ob Gawd, Marse Jim!” I ’low, “doan’ 
yo’ go projickin’ ’roun’ dish yere house! Hit’s wrong, 
Marse Jim, ’deed hit is! ’Sides dat, Kunnel Ruggles done 
got an ole shotgun wif a double bar’l as long as one er 
dese yere fence rails!” 

“Nigger,” says Marse Jim, “is yo’ gwine git dat 
ladder, or is I gotter sqush yo’ empty fool haid wif a hoe- 
handle?” 

Marse Jim speakin’ low an’ sabbage an’ I skeer so bad 
I ain’t know whar I’s at. “I’s gwine, Marse Jim, I’s 
gwine!’”’ says I; so I stahted an’ crope ’roun’ de house 
an’ ober to’ds de woodpile. I was half-way ’roun’ de 
house, when—“ Woof! Gr-row!’”’ hyar come de ole coon 
dog a-bellerin’! 

I ain’t been thinkin’ ’bout no coon dog, an’ when he 
t’ar loose wif dat beller I jump mos’ six feet into de air 
an’ bruk foh de fence; but I ain’ tuck mo’n fo’ jumps 
when a clo’esline kotch un’neath mah chin an’ flop me 


No? 


Cross 


tuggles 





on mah back so hahd I ain’t 
two minyits. I des’ layin’ dar wonnerin’ is I daid yit 
When I done got mah breff an’ come to a little, dar’s 
dat fool coon dog waggin’ his tail an’ smilin’ in de dahk 
friendly! Kase we’s berry well acquainted, dat ol 
coon dog an’ me 


seed nuffin’ but stars foh 


mos’ 
I done hunted ’possums wif him erlong 
ob Kunnel Ruggles’s niggers 

So I sot up, I did, an’ tried 
Dey ain’t comin’, so I got up an 
limped on to de woodpile an’ brung de ladder ’roun’ to 
Marse Jim 


mah swaller some an’ 


lissened nobody 


Now dar was an ole apple tree growin’ close to de 
house wif a long, dead limb stickin’ straight out, close 
to de bay winder Marse Jim an’ me we backed off an’ 


riz dat ladder up ’twel hit res’ on dat limb an’ lean mos’ 


ergin de parlor winder. Den Marse Jim he clim’ up, he 
did, an’ peeked ober de top ob de blind I’s stavin’ 
down below an’ ain’t seein’ what goin’ on inside; but. 


honey, de way Marse Jim cussed un’neath his breff done 
sent de col’ chills up an’ down mah spiney colyumn. 
Bimeby I gotter thinkin’ dat I’d like to see too. So I 
done slipped up de ladder an’ peeked ober Marse Jim’s 
shoulder-blade; but I ain’t tuck but one look when dat 
mizzabul ole dead limb done bruk! De eend ob de ladder, 
Marse Jim an’ all, went froo de parlor winder—KER- 
BIM!—froo de winder an’ plum’ on top de parlor table, 
knockin’ de light out an’ skeerin’ 
an’ Miss P’mely inter spazzums! 
Er-haw-haw! My king! Dat was a 
time! Miss P’mely she done squeal an’ 


Marse Tom Granger 


sevengeable 


faint Marse 





Christmas Eve at the Mission. 





OME texts in narrow and dingy frames 
Awry on the whitewashed wall, 
A greasy lamp with a smoking wick 
That never was trimmed at all ; 
A coupie of rows of wooden chairs, 
A curtainless window bare, 
A rusty stove, and carpetless floor, 


But the spirit of God was there. 


Faved women and haggard men, 
Faces weary and worn 

With pain and famine and stress of life, 
Garments tawdry and torn ; 

An organ wheezy and out of tune, 
And a preacher pale with prayer, 

But a star looked in like an angel's face, 
And the spirit of God was there. 


MINNA IRVING. 











Tom Granger holler “ Murder!” an’ bus’ de do’ down in 
his hurry to get out an’ away f’om dar. Marse Jim close 
ahines him—in a hurry too! He-he! 

Outside de do’ Marse Jim he ducked suddint aroun’ 
de cawnah ob de house an’ hopped ober de fence inter 
de bresh. But Marse Tom Granger he gwine straight 
down de road hollerin’ “ Fire!’’ wif ole coon dog hangin’ 
to his coattails an’ growlin’ a heap fierce. Ole Kunnel 
tuggles come er-b’ilin’ out de do’. He berry much 
excited, an’ he doan’ heah nuffin’ but Marse Tom squallin’, 
squailin’ down de lane; so he jess tu’ned loose bofe bar’ls 
ob dat long gun an’ each bar’l brung a louder yelp f’om 
dat po’ ’flicted Marse Tom. 

Whar I all dis time? 

Hangin’ in de tree, honey! Hangin’ by de seat ob 
mah pants whar de broken stub ob dat gosh-ding ole 
dead limb done koch an’ serspend me in de air, all sprod- 
dled out like a mud-turkle whar learnin’ to fly! I's 
tur’ble skeer too; kase I’s plumb sho’ de Kunnel gwine 
come ’roun’ mos’ any minyit an’ shoot me off’n de limb 
like a big, black ’possum. 

Des ’bout dis time Miss 
another squeal. Kunnel Ruggles 
house to see what de matter. 
his ole shotgun some mo’. 


P’mely come to an’ let out 
back inter de 

‘Sides dat, he wanter load 
“ Nigger,” says I to mahse’f, 
“if yo’ doan’ get down now yo’s sho’ an angel befo’ 
five minyits!” Dat skeer me wusser’n ebber; foh I’s 
sho’ I kain’t fly off to heaben plum’ full ob spayeh-ribs 
an’ stolen watermillion. 

Jess den I heah Marse Jim talkin’ to me way out in 
de dahk. 

“Take yo’ knife, Shad!’’ he say. 
rip ’em!”’ 

Dat’s whut saved me. I retch in mah pocket, got 
mah ole jackknife an’ fotched an awful servigrous swipe 
at somepin’ ’nerrer ahines me an’ it busted an’ de next 
seckund I hit de ground like a house a-fallin’. 

But I ain’t stay dar! No, sah! I so anxious to get 
away {’om dar dat mah laigs was runnin’ fo’ de res’ ob 
me was up! I done flew ober de fence like a bird; an’ 
out in de bresh I fell ober Marse Jim. 


tore 


“Take yo’ knife an’ 





“Hol’ on, Shad!” sezzee. “Les’ lay down a while an’ 
laugh!” 

\in’t yo’ hurt none, Marse Jim?” I ax. 

Marse Jim grobbed his stummick wif bofe hands and 
laughed Haw-haw!”’ he “Hurt? Lawd, nigger! 
scrotched in a million places an’ bofe mah 
eyes gwine be black an’ blue foh six weeks! 


Says 
I’s cut an’ 


I’s smoshed 


mah nose an’ los’ two teef: but—er-haw-haw! Shad, 
did yo’ ebber see a lover say ‘Good-night!’ like dat 
afo’?”” An’ he laid down an’ laugh ’twel I ’low he sho’ 


gwine shake hisse’f to pieces 

“ Les’ go home, Marse Jim,” says I. “I feel like I gwine 
be bad sick!” 

“ Nigger,”’ says Marse Jim, “I doan’ kin walk a step 
*twel I get all dis laugh outer me!” an’ he laugh a whole 
lot mo’ an’ get all weak an’ teary. 

\tter awhiles we crawled up to de fence an’ peeped 
froo a crack. Dar’s a bright moon come up an’ hit’s 
mos’ as light as day. Dar was Kunnel Ruggles a-settin’ 
out in front ob de busted winder watchin’ de yahd, wif 
dat great, long double-bar’l gun res’in’ ’cross his knees. 
Down un’neath de winder ole coon dog was a-layin’ on 
de groun’ workin’ away mighty ondustrious gettin’ de 
pieces ob Marse Tom Granger’s coattails out’n his teef. 
[ heah Marse Jim laughin’ way down in his stummick. 

“Come erlong, now, Shad!” sezzee. “We'll go home 
now 

An’ dat’s how 
hit done gone crazy! 


‘Sh! Look at dat cawk er-bobbin’ like 
Go ’way, Marse Bill, go ’long off 
Ole goggle-eye fish gettin’ hongry ergin, an’ yo’ 
po’ ole Unk’ Shad sho’ needin’ him foh supper! 


home! 


oe * 
A Shrewd British Judge. 


JUDGE FRENCH, who recently died in England, was 

a genuine humorist himself and appreciated humor 
in others. He often used to say that no man without a 
sense of humor could have borne the pathos of the sordid- 
ness of life and the absolute lack of character which were 
exhibited in his courts. The litigants he loved least were 
those who thought he was to be easily deceived by lying. 
He was a master-hand at telling which side was lying the 
least. One day in an interpleader action a man set up 
the plea that he had lent his son $1,200. It seemed im- 
possible to tell where the truth lay. All the parties were 
foreigners, and addressed the bench as “ Your most noble 
honor.” “Ah, now,’ said Judge French, “how kind it 
was of your father to lend you $1,200.”". The man thought 
the judge believed him. “And how did you carry that 
$1,200?” asked his honor. “All in mine pockets in the 
good gold,’ replied the witness, still laughing. “ Ah, 
what a load!’ went on the judge. “Yes, what a load,’ 
responded the witness. “I don’t believe a word of it,” 
returned the judge; “judgment for the execution cred- 
itor. 


Old Fogy Knew. 
EXPERIENCE TEACHES PEOPLE. 

“My parents considered coffee simply a harmless bev- 
erage for old and young, so when a mere baby I commenced 
to drink it, and when I reached womanhood, found myself 
troubled with nervousness, headache, and an irritable 
temper, and to obtain relief I drank more and more coffee, 
thus adding fuel to the fire. 

“T grew worse until life was one black night of pain. 
My nerves were shattered, body wrecked with suffering; 
my stomach gave out and utterly refused to digest the 
most simple foods, and finally I lay for weeks starving 
and longing for food, but unable to eat more than just 
enough to keep me alive. 

“T grew worse unti! life was one black night of pain. 

“While in this state, my next-door neighbor brought 
me in a fragrant cup that I supposed was some new grade 
of coffee, and although I had suffered so terribly from 
its effects, the temptation was too strong to resist, and 
I drank it with relish. I noticed it had a rich agreeable 
taste and I drank it without distress. She repeated the 
kindness two or three mornings. 

“T began to congratulate myself that it was not coffee 
that hurt me after all. I was assuring my friend of this 
one day when she astonished me by saying that I was not 
drinking coffee, but a pure food drink called Postum Food 
Coffee, made from nourishing grain, for building up the 
system and nerves instead of tearing them down. 

“T then began to drink Postum regularly, and to get 
well slowly but surely. To-day I am a strong, hearty 
woman; my nervous system is entirely rebuilt and with 
a reserve force of strength in time of need; I sleep well 
and awake refreshed, and fee! bright for each day’s task, 
with no indigestion or stomach trouble, and a good, 
strong, active brain ready for any mental strain or toil. 
There is no doubt on earth that coffee nearly killed me. 

“A friend of mine was obliged to resign her position 
as school teacher, because of extreme nervousness caused 
by coffee drinking. I induced her to use Postum in place 
of coffee, and at the end of four months she began to 
teach again, her nervousness gone and feeling and looking 
ten years younger; her sallow complexion having become 
a beautiful, healthy bloom.’’ Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of Les.ir’s 
WEEKLY No charge is made for answering ques 


tions, and all communications are treated confiden 
tially Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con 
nected with Wall Street interests Subscribers to 
Lestie’s Weekty at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are 
placed ona preferred list, entitling them to the earl 
Le ery of the papers, and in emergencies, to answers 
by mail or telegraph Address “Jasper,” Lasiit 

WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ket is not an easy one and those who are en- 


IS becoming more evident from day to 
day that the task of holding up the mar 


gaged in it would gladly get rid of it if they 
rhe the 
trusts, which has been enormously intensified 
the attitude of President 
stimulated a feeling of enmity toward the 


could recent outburst against 


by Roosevelt, has 
promoters ol such enterprises, chief among 
every Pierpont 
Morgan. Recently an observant New 
Yorker said to me that he doubted if any 
one man in the country was getting to be 


whom one recognizes J 


more generally despised by the public than 
Mr. Morgan. Knowing the banker 
as I do to be sympathetic, generous-minded, 
and philanthropic, as well as a masterful 


great 


finance, and knowing, furthermore, 
that those who delight in abusing him for 
the most part have never seen him in their 
iives, and echo in their anger simply the 
voices of envy and malice, I find no justifi 
cation for these bitter attacks 


man ot 


I have no sympathy with those whose 
little minds have no room for good thoughts 
of better, abler, and more successful men, 
and much of publie sentiment, I fear, is 
born in malice and Mr. 
Morgan is a shining mark and he must take 
During the long period 
in which all his reorganization schemes were 
profitable to others as well as himself, he 
remained a great financier, and the public 
worshiped at his throne, but 
times have fallen upon the stock market and 
upon some of Mr. Morgan’s enterprises, and 
especially his over-capitalized steel trust, 
causing heavy losses to his numerous fol- 
lowers, he has become the subject of criti- 
cism, contumely, and contempt, which 
finds expression abroad as well as at home. 

Responsibility always goes with power, 
and, rightly or wrongly, those who have 
suffered losses by investments or specula- 
tions in Morgan securities place the blame 
upon him. That so much importance 
should attach to his position in the market 
is most unfortunate. The London Daily 
Mail properly expresses the situation when 
it says: “It is a misfortune for the world 
that such vast issues should hang on the 
discretion and judgment of a single man, 
for the failure of any one of Mr. Morgan’s 
trusts may mean a financial catastrophe.” 
Many another besides our London con- 
temporary has thought of the possibility 
of such a contingency as Mr. Morgan’s 
death, and I have heard that heavy specu- 
lators, especially abroad, have endeavored 
to fortify themselves against such a mis- 
fortune by insuring Mr. Morgan’s life in 
their own interests. 

It is no seeret that Mr. Morgan was the 
most influential factor in bringing about the 
relief to the money market which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury extended a few weeks 
ago. Nor is it a secret that he has been 
earnestly laboring both in New York and 
in London to relieve the money stringency. 
His tremendous influence with the banks 
and the trust companies has been used to its 
fullest extent to let down the restrictive 


covetousness. 


the consequences. 


since evil 


bars and to enable large operators to secure | 


number 
operators 


required accommodations. In a 
of instances, when prominent 
have found their interests clashing recently, 
Mr. Morgan has stepped in as an adjuster, 
a reconciler, and compromiser. His power 
in certain directions with the press has also 
been exerted to a marked degree, and I 
might say that, but for the tremendous in- 
fluence which he has exerted, the money- 
market situation would have been far worse 
than it is—and it is bad enough when trust 
companies are offering to large depositors 
as much as 4 per cent. interest on their 
accounts. 

Some financial writers are boasting that 
money on call is cheap and getting cheaper, 
and that it can be had around 4 per cent. 
The falsity of this statement is evident 
from the fact that trust companies, which 
are usually the heaviest loaners of cash, 
are themselves willing to pay 4 per cent. on 
December deposits. Money is not cheap 
and will not be cheap, in the judgment of 
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veteran bankers, for some little time to 
come, and if anything should happen to 
Mr. Morgan, or if his efforts to maintain the 


equilibrium of the market should signally 


fail, a compulsory liquidation, ending in a 


most critical situation, would certainly 
eventuate 

Mr. Morgan’s interests must remain on the 
bull side, just now particularly, he 
must find a market for the stock and bonds 


International Mercantile Marine 


because 


of his new 


Company, the securities of which are to be 
listed in New York and London, we are 
told, early next vear The underwriting 
syndicate which has this matter in hand 
may be powerful enough to do what was 
done with the United States Steel secu- 
rities, V1Z., successfully unload a great part 


of them on the public—and it may not, and 
certainly will not, unless the stringency in 
the money market is greatly relieved. The 
syndicate which underwrote $50,000,000 of 
the 44 per cent for 
Marine Company is perfectly willing to sell 
these bonds at par, and the offer was recently 
made to give the bonds, in lieu of cash, to 
the owners of the White Star Line when the 
latter sold their shares to the Morgan com- 
pany. 


bonds Morgan’s 


But English investors did not seem 
to be anxious to accept the bonds in place 
of cash, though 44 per cent. is regarded as 
a high rate of interest abroad. 

Perhaps American investors will regard 
these bonds and the shares which underlie 
them with greater favor. 


That remains to 
be seen his is one of the burdens that 
Mr. Morgan bears, and another which he 
has borne for the past year is the United 
States Steel Corporation. It is not denied 
that something is liable to happen to the 
United States steel 
new bond issue 


trust. Its proposed 
delayed, and 
possibly will not be authorized or under- 
taken. ‘Talk of a reduction of the dividend 
on the common shares or its entire abandon- 
ment is beginning to be heard. It is ad- 
mitted that the earnings for the past two 
months will probably show decreases be- 
the fuel shortage, the shutting 
down of some mills, and the reduction in 
prices of many of the finished products. 
The home demand is now being abundantly 
met and the steel trust proposes to send its 
surplus products abroad and sell them at 
lower than the American prices, in 
to meet foreign competition. 

If these reports, which are not denied, 
are confirmed, it is safe to say that insiders 
will know what is to happen before the 
news is permitted to reach the public. It 
is not surprising that Morgan interests are 
said to be bitterly opposed to legislation 
at Washington, calling for enforced public- 
ity of the affairs of trusts. The passage of 
the dividend on Steel common would leave 
that stock no bet*er off ‘han American Ice 
common, and the ig holder: of the former, 
like those of the latter, would be entirely 
out of the market long before the public 
realized what was to happen. 

Months ago I called attention to the rapid 
increase in the importations of foreign iron 
and steel. I predicted that the high prices 
of these commodities, the result of our 
heavy domestic demand, coming at a time 
when the iron industry abroad was suffering 
from stagnation and oppression, would 
stimulate heavy importations of iron and 
steel and open the way again for the for- 
eign manufacturer compete with us. 
This is precisely what has happened, and 


has been 


cause ot 


order 


to 


this competition means lower prices in the | 
| ital stock of 


American market; it means opposition to 
the steel trust, and this fact is at the bot- 
tom of the announcement that the latter is 
about to send itssurplus products abroad and 
sell them at lower than the prices at home. 
The moment the steel trust undertakes to 
do this sort of thing, the demand for the 
removal or reduction of the duties on trust- 


made goods will be strengthened, for the | 


action of the trust will be the strongest 
argument that can be made by the op- 
ponents of protection in Congress. 

The official’ report by the Treasury 
bureau of statistics recently, states that 
the importations of iron and steel manu- 
factures, during the ten months ended 
with October last, are larger than in any 
year since 1891 and double those of last 
year. Their aggregate value was $32,000,- 
000, and nearly every class of iron and 
steel was included in these imports. It was 


the reversal of these conditions that gave 
an impetus to our iron and steel industry 
after its period of terrible depression a few 


| having them set up the game against you. 








Sa 

years ago [hese were the times when the | bas been made and is being continued to keep the 
. situation safe until after the heavy January dis- 
iron industry was booming in Germany, I | bursements have been made upon which the lin- 
Belgium, and England Prices were high , ing hope of a boom is still predicated 2) 
merican Smelting and Refining is heavily over 

ae ‘ Ss. { s gave t » . : 
in those markets, and thi gave o the capitalized and must be suffering from the shrink- 
American manufacturer the opening we | 4ge in the price of silver aud copper, and yet a 
; ; party largely identified with it recently spoke to 
sought for the surplus products of our de me of its prospects in the most hopeful way 
pressed industry Then came the steady Without having inside information I should hesi 
tate to sell it short, though the fate of st of > 
growth of American trade, typ eeing pl a bc 


increased wages, 
and the gigantic steel trust 
Now, with the foreign industry depressed, 


with 


higher prices, 
lower level, and 
the 
importing enor- 


wages abroad at a 


with an opening for foreign goods in 


American market, we are 
mous quantities of pig iron, ingots, blooms, 
bars, tin plates, On 


top ol this we are expected to meet a de- 


and foreign cutlery. 


mand by Congress for a reduction of the 
tariff on iron and steel. We are paying 
highe r wages than ever before, are adding 
heavily to the charges for fuel, and are 


finding the home demand gradually but 
What will the harvest be? 

The money market situation, as I said 
last summer it would be, now is the control- 
ling factor. 


surely lessening. 


Even the most optimistic fore- 
see that cheaper money cannot be antici- 
pated this year. We must have liquida- 
tion in New York, and there must be liquida- 
tion in London in the Kaffir stocks, which 
have long been dull and depressed, and 
which had no basis for their rise beyond the 
booming paid for by the speculative gold- 
hunters of South Africa. Financial 
bles are still anticipated in Germany, and 
both political and financial difficulties de- 
More than one 
financier fears a monetary crisis before New 
Year’s Day 
limiting loans and rejecting all but the best 
collateral, and the action of foreign bankers 
in refusing to renew American loans, except 


trou- 


press the French Bourse. 


, and the action of our banks in 


favorable terms and the best 
are 


on the most 


commended because 
they are intended to stem, if possible, the 


current of adversity and distress. 


collateral, to be 


‘C.,”” Miles City, Mont. Read the introductory 
note of my financial department 

“G,” Chicago Four dollars received You 
are on my preferred list for one year 

“W.,” Sherbrook. Canada: Four dollars received 
You are on my preferred list for one year 

“W..” Montour Falls: Two dollars receiyed 
You are on my preferred lis’, for six months 

“RR.” Brooklyn, N. ¥ Four dollars received 
You are on my preferred list for one year. 

oy E.,”’ Newark, N Will make inquiries 
regarding the Mexican Plantation Company 

**R.,” Masillon, O.- I do not advise the purchase 
of the shares of the Agnew Auto Mailing Machine 
stock. Don’t gamble 

“G..” St Paul: The error was not mine. | 
know the name of the rvad perfectly well, but ap- 
preciate your courtesy 

*A_H.S.,”’ Brooklyn: The only way to be on 
my preferred list is to become a subscriber for 
Lesiie’s WEEKLY at the home office, at full rates 

“S$.” Chicago: I never have believed in any of 
the get-rich-quick concerns, and do not advise deal- 
ing with the so-called co-operative book-making 
concern 

“N..” Washington: (1) Until you pay for your 
stock it is not put in your name. (2) ‘‘When 
issued.” (3) United States Shipbuilding is a fair 
speculation 

“B.” Providence: (1) No. (2) Do not ad- 
vise operating at present, though, unless relief 
comes to the money market, most active stocks 
should sell lower 

‘“M.,” Newark, N. Y One dollar received 
You are on my preferred list for three months 
(1) I think it is very heavily capitalized, too 
much so, in fact. (2) The property is highly spec- 
ulutive. 

**Cheap,’’ Memphis, Tenn.: Men of prominence 
connected with the United States Realty Company 
gave out the tip to buy the shares, and especially 
the common, for speculation, some time ago. It is 
one of the cheapest of the industrials and will bear 
watching 

“C.,”" Brooklyn: Two dollars received. You are 
on my preferred list for six months. (1) Wolverine 
at present, but Greene Consolidated Copper now 
looks like one of the cheap copper stocks, as it has 
resumed the payment of dividends. (3) Every- 
thing depends upon the condition of the copper 
market as to what the copper shares will do. The 


| outlook for the new year is not reassuring unless a 


combination of copper interests can be effected. 
“C.,” Wilmington: (1) The increase in the cap- 
Chicago Great Western, the man- 
agers insist, will eventually add largely to the 
earning of the road. (2) Your margin is certainly 
very slender for such a market. (3) I would aver- 
age up on the lowest possible plane, awaiting the 
best opportunity for it. (4) It is well regarded. 
(5) I do not think Chicago Great Western common 
is better than Toledo, St. Louis and Western com- 
mon or Kansas City Southern for a long pull. 
“Spade,” Minneapolis: Four dollars received. 
You are on my preferred list for one year. Indicate 
your pseudonym whenever you make inquiries. 
Otherwise it may be overlooked. The difficulty 
about shorting such a market lies in the power of 


| combinations to do precisely what they did wi‘h 


Manhattan Elevated, namely, catch the shorts by 
making some deal to effectively advance the shares. 
The insiders have all the advantages on both sides 
of the market and you must iun your chances of 
Most all 
stocks are still too high. 

‘Inquisitor’: (1) I would sell at the first fa- 
vorable opportunity. The market is liable to fluc- 
tuate and a little rise may help you to get out. 
(2) My information agrees with yours and the ex- 
change might not be a bad thing. (3) It all de- 
yends on business and market conditions. (4) 
Yitto. (5) Many expect that some day Amer- 
ican Sugar stock ill meet its Waterloo. te makes 
no reports and carefully safeguards its secrets. It 
is such a gamble that I seldom advise speculation 
in it,and investment never. (6) A tighter money 
market and gold exports of =ny considerable extent 
would be apt to cause a lower level before February. 

“G.,”’ Anaconda: (1) Everything depends on 
money market conditions. A tremendous effort 


industrials seems to be misfortune 

J ew York (1) The Seaboard col 
lateral trust 5s, created last year, are redeemable 
at 105 and are secured by the deposit of $20,000,000 


over-inflated 
Ry 


of the first 4s on the road. Only $10,000,000 of 
the collateral trust 5s was authorized (2) The 
Union Pacific convertible 4s were also created 


last year and are secured by 859 miles of railroad, 
a majority of the stock of the Southern Pacific, 
and other securities of the company not covered 
by the first mortgage. I see no reason why other 
bonds cannot be issued ahead of them. (3) The 
Colcrado and Southern placed its stock in a voting 
trust for five years in 1899, the trustees including 


F. P. Oleott, J. Kennedy Todd, and others. (4) 
know of none for sale 

“S.,.” Buffalo: (1) If the Grand Trunk should 
build its proposed new transcontinental line it 


would probably interfere somewhat with the earn- 
ings of the Canadiar Pacific. (2) It is by no means 
certain that the recent increase in wages by some 
railroads will put an end to the agitation in rail- 
road circles generally for increased compensation 
The locomotive engineers, it is said, are about to 
usk for increased pay I do not see how the rail 
roads expect to make as good a showing in the 
future as in the past, in view of the large additional 
expenditures they will be required to make. (3) The 
refunding of the New York Central 7 per cent 
bonds, maturing January Ist, and their replace 
ment with a bond paying only half the old rate, 
it is said, will save the Central $800,000 per annum 


Continued on page 708 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 
: [NOTICE.~ This department is intended for the 
information of readers of Lestie’s Weekty. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sumetimes deemed 
advisable. Address ‘‘ Hermit,” Lesuie’s WEEKLY 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York.] ; 
| HAVE received a surprising number of 

inquiries from readers who do not seem 
to understand what is meant by a life an- 
nuity. This form of investment and insur- 
ance combined is very popular abroad, es- 
pecially so in France and England. It is 
a common custom for a Frenchman or an 
Englishman who has accumulated any con- 
siderable amount of money to invest it with 
one of the great insurance companies in a 
life annuity; that is, the money is turned 
over to an insurance company with an 
understanding that it shall pay annually 
to the investor a stipulated amount of 
money up *o the time of his death. Then 
the principal which he paid to the insurance 
company would belong to the latter. The 
great life insurance companies of the United 
States are now doing a constantly increasing 
annuity business, and it if this 
feature of life insurance in our hustling. 
busy country, where so much uncertainty 
attends the accumulation and retention of 
fortunes, would rapidly grow in favor. Some 
men who are not able to save much money, 
who have no dependants, and who are only 
anxious to provide for themselves in their 
old age, are in the habit of taking every 
extra $1,000 they accumulate and invest 
it in an annuity. At the age of fifty-five 
a thousand dollars will purchase an annuity 
of about $80 a year; at the age of sixty-five, 
$112 and at the age of seventy-five, about 
$158 a year. Many carry annuities for 
themselves as well as life insurance for 
their families. Women who have been left 
small estates find an annuity an excellent 
form of safe investment. Their expecta- 
tion of life is greater than that of men, and 
the annuity paid them is therefore some- 
what smaller. If a woman has accumulated 
a thousand dollars at the age of thirty- 
three, she can invest it in an annuity and 
receive a little over $50 dollars a year in 
return, thus adding about one dollar a week 
to her income for life. At the age of fifty- 
three she would receive about $70 a year 
on the investment of a thousand dollars 


looks as 


| in an annuity; at sixty-three, about $93, 


and at seventy-three, about $135. 


“H.,”” Newark, N. J.: The Prudential policy to 
which you refer is excellent and ought to be satis- 


factory 

Hoboken, N. J.: (1) A straight life 
the cheapest. (2) Either one of the 
three companies you mention ought to be satis- 
factory. 

“ B.,” New York: If you have no beneficiaries, 
why not buy a life annuity which would immediately 
give you its benofits? If you want to defer the pay- 
ments, however, a ten or fifteen-year endowment 
would seem to suit your circumstances. 

“L. B.,” Richmond, Va.: (1) There is no dif- 
ference. (2) I would certainly discontinue the 
fraternal certificate and put the money in a policy 
in one of the strongest old-line companies you can 

nd. You are not laying by anything for yourself 
by continuing the certificate and have absolutely 
no assurance that all you put in will not ultimately 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 
( i \ \ 
t \V 


Cc. H. FRESHMAN @ CoO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


ALL SECURITIES DEALT IN 
ON THE NEW YORK ‘‘CURB.” 
74 Broadway, New York. 


Hass “y amp Gold 
Co.'s 
\ 


FREE j. 


Wr ite us. 


QUINLAN, DREW & FRUHLING 


York City 


__ OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICES. 
ATTENTION 


156 Broadway, New 


IS CALLED TO THE ADVER 
rISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of Novem 
ber 28 tc lecember 11, 1902, of the confirmatior 
by the Supreme Court ind the entering 1 the 
Bureau for the Collectior ssessments 


rears, of assessment fi r OPENING AND ACQUIK 
ING TITLE to the following ed avenue 
the BOROUGH O}| rHE BRONX.” 
24TH WARD, SECTION 11, ANDREWS AVI 
NUE OPENING, from East 180th Street to the 
south line of the New Yo k University property 
Confirmed November 18, 1902 entered Novem 
ber 26, 1902 
EDWARD M. GROUT 
City of New York, November 26, 
ATTENTION IS ¢ 
rISEMENT IN rH 


Comptroller 
1902 


ALLED TO 
CITY 


THE ADVER 
RECORD of Novem- 


ber 21 to December 5, 1902, of the confirmation by 
the Supreme Court and the entering in ~~ Bur eau 
for the Collection of Assessments ar irs, of 
assessment for OPENING AND A OU IR ING 
rITLE to the following named street, in the 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 

22ND WARD. SECTION 4, WEST 53RD 
STREET OPENING, from 11th Avenue to estab- 


lished line of the Hudson River 
ber 6, 1902 


Confirmed Novem- 
ember 19, 1902 
GROUT, Comptroller 


entered N 


EDWARD M 


City of New York, November 20, 1902 
'TENTION Is CALLED TO THE ADVER 
TISEMEN1 IN THE CITY RECORD of Novem 
ber 21 to December 5, 1902, of the confirmation by 


the Supreme Court and the entering in y 
for the Collection of Assessments and 


Bureau 
Arrears, of 


assessment for OPENING AND A¢ QUIRING 
TITLE to the following named avenue in the 
BOROUGH OF THE BRONX 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11, WENDOVER 
AVENUE OPENING, from 3rd Avenue to the 


Western line of ¢ 
Road to the easter 
firmed 
1902 


Park, and from Boston 
of Crotona Park. Con- 
; entered November 19, 


rotona 
n line 
November 6, 1902 


EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller 
City of New York, November 20, 1902 


i ALLED TO THE \DVER- 
TISEMENTIN THE CITY RECORD of Novem- 
Ler 22 to December 6, 1902, of the confirmation by 
the Supreme Court and the entering in the Bureau 
for the Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of 
assessment for OPENING AND ACQUIRING 
TITLE to the following named avenue and street, 
in the BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 

weal WARD, SECTION 7, CLAREMONT 
TENUE AND ONE HU NDRED AND SIX- 
-ENTH STREET OPENING, WIDENING 
v1 
i 





ATTENTION IS C 


Th 

AND EXTENDING, at their north-westerly inter- 
section, and the WIDENING OF ONE HUNDRED 
AND SIXTEENTH STREET AND RIVERSIDE 
DRIVF, at their south-easterly intersection. Con- 
firmed November 13, 1902 ; entered November 21, 


1902 
EDWARD M. GROU T 

City of New York, November 21, 

ATTENTION Is CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of Novem- 
ber 22 to December 6, 1902, of the confirmation 
by the Board of Assessors and the entering in the 
Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and Ar- 
rears, of assessment for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS 
in the BOROUGH OF RICHMOND: 

IST WARD: BROOKE STREET SEWER, from 
Jersey Street to Richmond Turnpike 


EDWARD M 


( \ ene 





GROUT, 
Comptroller 
City of New York, November 21, 1902 

ATTENTION IS CALLED TO 
TISEMENT IN THE CITY 
ber 22 to December 6, 1902, of the confirmation 
by the Board of Assessors and the entering in the 
Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and Ar- 
rears, of assessment for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS 
in the BOROUGH OF M \NHATTAN 

12TH WARD, SECTION 8: 209th STREET 
SEWER, between Harlem River and 10th Avenue; 
210th STREET SEWER, between 9th and 10th 
avenues; 9th AVENUE SEWER, between 208th 
and 210th streets; also, 10th AVENUE SEWER, 
between 207th and 209th streets 





THE ADVER- 
RECORD of Novem- 





EDWARD M. GROUT, 
( ‘omptroller 
City of New York, November 21, 1902 
NOTICE TO FAara YERS 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 
BUREAU FOR THE COLL Et ‘TION OF TAXES 
iO. 57 Ce STREET 


STEWART BUILDING 
NEW YORK, DECEMBER 1, 1902 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to all persons 


who have omitted to pay their taxes for the year 
1902, to pay the same to the Receiver of Taxes at 
his office in the Borough in which the property is 
located, as follow 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, No 
bers Street, Manhattan, N 
BOROUGH OF THE 


57 Cham- 


BRONX, corner Third 
and Tremont Avenues, The Bronx, N. Y 
BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN, Rooms, 2, 4,6 and 


8, Municipal Building, preset n, 

BOROUGH OF QUEENS, corner Jackson Ave- 
nue and Fifth Street, Long Island City, 

BOROUGH OF RIC HMOND, corner Bay and 
Sand Streets, Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y., be- 
fore the first day of January, 1903, as provided by 
Section 919 of the Greater New York Charter 
(Chapter 378, Laws of 1897) 

Upon any such tax not paid before the first day 
of December, 1902, one per centum will be charged, 
received and collected in addition to the amount 
thereof. Upon such tax remaining unpaid on the 
first day of January, 1903, interest will be charged, 
received, and collected upon the amount thereof, at 
the rate of seven per centum per annum as pro- 
vided in Section 916 of the Greater New York 
Charter, to be calculated from the sixth day of 
October, 1902, on which day the tax became due 
and payable and became a lien as provided in Sec 


914 of the said Charter 
DAVID E. AUSTEN, 
Receiver of Taxes 


| utilized to their 


LESLIE’S 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 





ed fre page 6v 
M Philade 1 OW juire 
P I heste Answer by lette 
I Bar Me Answ 
N l N.J I é shares 
= P F | sw ] S 
\ 3s é a 
é I Ludw N isse S 
New Y 
L. B.H I ‘ Wi H & ¢ 
s sitions have ee! V t 
su = A nha | t 2 ' 
' 1utho es 
( ( of Mexico The United States Rut 
t Company t w= reported s largely interested 
which has the crude rubber c 
38 mn the Acre aistrn 0 i Americu, & 
‘ ¢ ts ide rubber from its own plantat 
€ € This is a ews, if true 
H lt e with such ke 
he ire ( i nN the excnar t 
. s difficu i irket for then 
| know f no purchase for you Mergenthale 
H Basket Machines k 2) Your subserip 
is expired You should renew it at the 
office at full ites, if you desire preterence 
he ma ind in his tist 
MeG New York One dollar received. You 
¢ m ferred list for three months 1) I 
ega the « } n stock of the Central 
Foundry Company as a purchase It represents 
water and has no prospects of dividends 2 The 
shares are not assessable unless the company should 
be reorganized and an assessment levied, the pay 





ment of which will be 


=. & Be 


iuntary 


New York 1) It 


may be too 


early for you to average up on your Steel, but | 
would average at the first good opportunity and 
then sell at the least possible loss 1 am told that 
f a short interest in the stock can be induced, an 
effort will be made to advance it by those who have 
quantities to unload 2) Better keep your On- 
tario and Western for the present 

I New York 1) | would not sacrifice my 
Mexican Central, but would take a profit at the 
first favorable opportunity It is selling at twice 
the price at which it sold last year, on the excel- 
lent earnings it is reporting, showing net for the 


past ten months almost double those of the preced 


ing year The decline in silver, no doubt, has 
affected all Mexican coo mn. (2) Arthur Crump 
: ’ Dolgeville, As I have said before 


any stock is re see favorably by speculators after 
its price has been cut in two While the copper sit 


uation is not all that could be desired and while the 


properties owned by the Amalgamated are not, in 
my judgment, worth anything like the capital of 
this inflated concern, still it may become a specu 


lative favorite at any time, but I would not operate 


on slender margins 
’ Louisville, Ky (1) Talk of a bull pool 
in American Sugar has been widely whispered 


It is one of the stocks that no one but an insider 
can tell anything about (2) I have long believed 
that the New York Central would have to use the 
Manhattan Elevated as an outlet for its passenger 
business at New York. In fact, the entire surface 
and suburban system might be very convenient for 
the Vanderbilts to control, in connection with the 
distribution of passenger traffic I would not sell 
Central short 
“Tico,” Baltimore: Four dollars 
You are on my preferred list for one year 
Kansas City Southern, Toledo, St. Louis 
Western, Missouri Pacific, Consolidated 
Wabash Debenture Bs, and Texas Pacific 
not a good market to get into, however, until the 
money stringency is passed. (2) There has been 
a noticeable hesitation on the part of buyers in the 


received 


and 
Gas, 


his is 


bond market of late, but with cheaper money 
nearly all bonds netting over 4 per cent. will com- 
mand a wider market and higher prices 

‘Coal,”’ Harrisburg, Penn A terrific shrinkage 


in the earnings of the coal roads, on account of the 
strike, continues to be shown The deficit of 
Reading, during the four months ended November 
ist, was nearly two million dollars It is a mystery 
what sustains the high price of Reading common 
under the circumstances. (2) The increase of the 
quarterly dividend on Manhattan to 14 per cent 
does not signify that this rate will be continued 
It is believed that on the announcement insiders 
sold much of their stock. (3) doubt if the 
rumored increase in the dividend of the Louisville 
and Nashville will be paid lake your profit 

“C. B. D.,” New Haven: (1) What the Stand- 
ard Oil crowd may do with Amalgamated can only 
be surmised The fact that they unloaded at 
double the present price leads many to believe 
that they have been picking it up on the decline 
Some familiar with the copper situation, how- 
ever, declare it is not worth picking up even at 
the existing low level. If Congress will pass a 
law compelling trusts to publish regular state- 
ments of their condition, insiders will be deprived 
of the advantages they have so unblushingly 
own enrichment and to the im- 


poverishment of the public. (2) Chicago Great 
Western sold a year ago as low as 16 and this 


year has been down to 22. On rumors of its 
absorption by large competing interests, it has had 
occasional speculative rallies, but it is a good way 
off from dividends. The proposed increase in its 
capital from $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 indicates 
that the Chicago Great Western is reaching out for 
new and important terminals, as the Wabash has 


done so successfully. (3) Yes, but I cannot name 
a price. I do not advise purchases at present 
(4) Unless the money stringency is relieved we 


should have lower prices 

J. R.,” Chieago: One dollar received. You 
are on my preferred list for three months. (1) No 
one can absolutely foretell the course of the market 
nor the outcome of any future event. One must 
be guided as to the future by the experience of 


| the past, and every one knows that periods of de- 


pression always succeed periods of prosperity 
We have had three prosperous years t is possi- 
ble that we may have one more, but the chances, 
regarding which you are perhaps as able to judge 
as I am, of another boom, are constantly lessening 
and are not as great as the chances of a decline 
(2) I believe that the strictly investment securi- 
ties which you hold, like New York Central, New 
York, New Haven and Hartford, Northwest, Morris 
and Essex, Lackawanna, Delaware and Hudson, 
Boston and Albany, Pennsylvania, and Boston and 
Maine will decline much less than other securities 
not having their high investment quality. Some 
of these no doubt will also profit by stock dividends 
or rights of considerable value. After these have 
been issued, perhaps the time to sell will come, but 
on the whole the chances favor lower prices before 
the close of next year. Whether they will be much 


lower than they are to-day for the class of stocks 


you hold, I would not care to predict 


New York, December 11, 1902 JASPER 
. e 
A Truthful Conductor. 
‘I declare, those trolley conductors 


can ’t tell the truth.’ 

‘What's wrong now?” 

‘Why, the one on the car to-night put 

off three blocks from our corner.” 

‘What did he say to you?’ 

‘Why, he said, ‘This is where you get 

off, madam.’”’ 
“Well, it was, 


me 


wasn’t it?”’ 


WEEKLY 





The Story of a Gold Mine 


By Lee S. Ovitt 


On the Safe Side 


“ That Little Stumbling Block —. IF” 


4 GOOD 


thing 


PROSPECT is one 


In to tne STOCK Ol \ 
MINI 


GOOD 


(The Golconda Cons 


dated Gold Mines Co.) there will 
be no if about the dividend 
question, 

Ihe Golconda will RESUME 


the payment of qu 
dends March 1 1903 


2. 
This Is 1 


irterly divi 


positive Statement. 
There is no dodging the issue, it 
is not contingent on whether the 
vein of ore is there, or of how 
great it is in extent—all of thes 


questions were settled years ago 

One great fortune has been 
made from the Golconda already 
by former owners 


But so great a body of rich ore 


deserves a richer equipment 
(all told in detail in the ‘* Gol- 
conda Book send for it)—and 


the present stock sales are to pro- 


vide money for that purpose. 


Then, WATCH THE GOL- 
CONDA ! 
Send for my book, ‘* The Earn- 


Money.” 


(In buying stock, make all checks, 
dratts, money orders, etc » Pay 
able to Lege S. Ovirt, Fiscal agent 


LEE S. OVITT, Fiscal Agent 


MAIN OFFICE: 
Suite 30-42, Merrill Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 


ing Power of 


New York Orrice. A 317-318 Stewart Building 
Broadway and Chambers Street 
Boston Orrice, 672 Board of Trade Building 
St. Lous Orrice, B 223, Odd Fellows Building 
PitTsBURG OFFICE, C 707, Penn Building 
Write to me at the nearest one or call 
if more convenient. 








December 15 


1go2 


_ FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


Our Book, 


‘“‘A Glimpse at Wall Street 
and Its MarkKets,’’ 

as well as fluctuation 

reports, issued to persons 

interested in the subject. 


JACOB BERRY & CO. 


Members of the 

Consolidated Stock and 

New York Produce Exchanges, 
44-46 Broadway, New York. 
Boston, Phila., Hartford, 
Montreal Established 1865 


Avrreo M. Lamar 


BANKER 
Member New York (¢ Stock Fx inge 
MAIN OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING 
60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


215 Weat 125th Street 


BRANCH | se East 42d Street 


OFFICES } 2 East 28d Street 
1 e emple Bar — Brooklyn 
Ira acts a genera i g busine executes ym 


STOCKS ( PAIN COTTON, aad 

1 g Sade INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
ISSUED IN SEMI-MONTHLY SERIES: 
AN EXHAUSTIVE REVIEW AND AN- 
ALYSIS OF THE LEADING RAILWAY 


AND INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES OF 
THE COUNTRY, WHICH PERMIT IN- 
VESTORS TO INTELLIGENTLY DE- 
TERMINE SECURITY VALUES. 
MAP ACCOMPANIES EACH RAILWAY TREA, 
IS 

rhe t wing are mplete and ready tor distribution 

Eri Waba St. Pa ( ig Great Western, 
American Sug Mi ri Pacific, Chesapeake and Ohio 
New York Central, Southern Pacifi Union Pacific, 
Southern Railway Atchison Pennsylvania, and 
Reading 

Can be had by calling at our offices or by addressing 


Statistical Department, Main Office 


OUR NEXTSERIAL, NO. 15, WILL BE DEVOTED 
rO A REVIEW AND ANALYSIS OF 


 B.& O. 


Ww. E. WOODEND & Co. 
25 BROAD STREET, 


BROAD EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Members New York UPTOWN BRANCH: 
Consolidated Stock Exchange, 28 33D ST. 


CHICAGO OFFICES: 159 LA SALLE 8T. 
DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES. 


‘wa lVIDENDS= 


Risk a postal. Send us your name 
for prospectus of the Rayo Min- 
ing and Developing Co. of Cal- 
ifornia. Every dollar investedin 
these shares will return you regu- 
lar, handsome, dividends. MIL- 
LIONS of ore values ready to mine; Elec- 
tric Water-Power Plantinconnection. Not 
the ordinary mining proposition. Shares 
now selling at ground foot price. Bank 
References. 
ROANOKE INVESTMENT CO. 
516 Marquette Buildin Chicago 
























$125 


WEST INDIES $!2° 


by specially chartered North German Lloyd express 
S. S. Kaiserin, 9,500 tons, January 14, 21 days; shore 
trips, luncheons, guides, drives included. These extras 
will cost $50 with other cruises Passengers leaving 
the ship at Nassau receive a free ticket to Miami. 


Mediterranean Cruise, 
Norway-Russia Cruise, 


FRANK C. 


Feb. 7, $400.00 up. 
July 2, $275.00 up. 


CLARK, Ili Broadway, NEW YORK 


THUNDER MOUNTAIN 


Invest in no Thunder Mountain Stock 
until you get my advice. I am in the 
center of the excitement — my advice 
may be valuable to you Vrite to 
T0 R S ADRIAN G. HANAUER, Spchane, Wash. 





Interesting New Book. 
‘What are 


you reading in your club— 
Spanish, 


Russian, or Tartar literature? ’”’ 


‘Not any of them We are tre- 
mendously interested in a new book that 
I haven't seen advertised It’s ‘ David 


Copperfield chai 








SCIENTIFIC 


Transportation on Land and Sea 


AMERICAN 





SPECIAL ISSUE, appearing under date of DECEMBER 13, 1902 





UNITED STATES 
MERCHANT MARINE 


Best Types of Ocean Service 
Best Types of Lake Service 


YACHTS 


New Type cf Auxiliary Yacht 
| Turbine Yachts 


RAILROADING 


Fastest United States Trains 
History of Locomotives 
Railroad Signals 

Compressed Air Locomotives 
Statistics of American Railroads 





Handsome Colored Cover. 


This Issue will contain, among others, the Following Articles: 


MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, New York 


48 Pages. Price, 10c. 


ELECTRIC TRACTION 


10,000 Volt Locomotive 
Electric Traction on Steam Railroads 
Siemens & Halske Trolley 


GENERAL 


Miscellaneous Articles, as Transpor- 
tation of Material. 

Forty-eight pages, fully illustrated. 

Any one subscribing now for the year 

1903 will receive the SCIENTIFIC 

AMERICAN from the date of subscrip- 

tion, including this Special Number. 


Subscription Price, $3 a Year 
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SOOVS BESS BEBE CUBS 
HONEST FLAVOR 


ind perfect pur 
lin 


GREAT 
WESTERN $ 
CHAMPAGNE $ 


The New York Com 
mercial Journal suys 
l t 8 one erit in 


L\merica cha pagne 








ity are 


whit should find it es 
pecial favor as compared 
W the Frencl It 
makes and carries its 
honest flavor, where- 
asthe Freuch champagne 
has N© flavor until it is 
mice through the me- 
( her liqueurs at 

¢ er ee 
er words, 


theendoft 
process. Lo 
the Frene h ‘flav r is 
made, the American t 


Hence the popu- 
larity of ‘* Great 
Western,’’ the 
gold medal winner 


at the Paris sone 
fi sition. $ 





Garsh Ge dy W 


p> EXTRA D 


> 
x 4 <~<@9, 
Ah 


Bose Mosh : 


PLEASANT VAL- 
LEY WINE CO., 
Sole Makers. Rheims, N Y. 





Sold by all Respectable 


Wine Dealers. a 


OSSS4 ZA BOSE ZEEE SESS FEES BB BETO 


Wee BOGS B28 BOOB 








LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


Leatic’s Weekty was the first 
the United States to offer pr 
of amateur 


publication in 
izes tor the best work 
photographers We offer a prize of 
five dollars fur the best amateur photograph re 
ceived by us in each weekly contest, the competi 
tion to be based on the originality of the subject 
and the perfection of the photograph Preference 
will be given to unique and original work and for 
that which bears a special relation to news events 
We invite all this contest 
Photographs may be mounted or unmounted, and 
will be returned if stamps are sent for this purpose 
with a request for their 


amateurs to enter 


return 
tered in the contest and not prize-winners will be 
subject to our use unless otherwise directed, and one 


All photographs en 


dollar will be paid for each photograph we may 
use No copyrighted photographs will be received, 
nor such as have been published or offered else- 
Many photographs are received, and those 
accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. Con 
testants should be patient 


where 


No writing except the 
name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph except when letter pos- 
tage is paid, and in every instance care must be 
taken to use the proper amount of postage. Photo 
graphs must be entered by the makers Silver 
paper with a glossy finish should be used when pos- 
sible. Mat-surface paper is not suitable for repro 
duction. Photographs entered are not always used 
They are subject to return if they are ultimately 
found unavailable in making up the photographic 
contest. Preference 1s always given to pictures of 
recent current events of importance, for the news fea- 
ture is one of the chief elements in selecting the prize- 
winners The contest is open to all readers of 
Les.iie’s W eek.y, whether subscribers or not 

N. B -C ommunications should be specifically ad- 
dressed to *' Leslie’s Weekly, 110 Fijth Avenue, New 
York,”” When the address is not fully given, commu- 
nications sometimes go to ‘‘ Leslie’s Magazine,” or 
one publications having no connection with Les.ir’s 

EEKLY 












buoy 
pures 





EVERY INCH A LIFE-SAVER 


Every bit of Lifebuoy Soap 
possesses life-saving qual- 
ities, for it is a 


SANITARY, 


DISINFECTANT SOAP 


Its use throughout the 
home will ensure perfect 
sanitary conditions. Life- 
oap is made of the 
ingredients. 







ANTISEPTIC 
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| Will Cure You of 
Rheumatism 


Else No Money Is Wanted. 


After xperime I " ar x 
k itism. Not tot fles! 

again ; tha poss But I ca I 1 
Alway it any tage i 

1 ash mon > ‘ 4 postal a 
lw ; rder y i lruggist I 
x t Dr > I I it I I 
lruggist keeps it. Use it for a month and, if it succeeds 
the t is only $ If it fails, I will pay your drug 
gist mysell 

I have no samples, because any medicine that an 
affect Rheumatism quickly must be drugged to the 
verge of danger I use no such drugs, and it is folly 
totake them. You must get the disease ut of the 
blood. 

My remedy does that, even in the most difficult, 
bstinate cases No matter how impossible this seems 
to you, | know it and I take the risk | have cured 
tens of thousands of cases in this way, and my records 
show that ) out of 40 who get those six bottles pay 
gladly I have learned that people in general are 
onest with a physician who cures them Phat is all | 
ask. If 1 fail I don’t expect a penny from you 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. I will send 
you my book about Rheumatism, and an order for the 
medicine lake it for a month, as it won’t harm you 
anyway. Ii it fails, itis free, and I leave the decision 


with you. Address Dr. Shoop, Box 949, Racine, Wis 
Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two 
bottles. At all druggists 


A UNITED STATES 
WALL MAP 


This handsome county 
map, 48x34 inches, is 
mounted on rollers, ready 

to hang onthe wall. Itis printed in colors, 
is thoroughly up to date and is particu- 
larly interesting and valuable, as it shows 
in colors the different divisions of territory 
in America acquired since the Revolution. 
The original thirteen states, Louisiana 
purchase, the Texas annexation, the 
Gadsden purchase, the cession by Mexico 
and the Northwest acquisitions by dis- 
covery and settlement. It will be sent to 
any address on receipt of 15 cents in post- 
age to pay for packing and transportation. 
4 S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager 

©.8. & Q. Ry. Co.,209 Adams St., Chicago. 


Hair Restored. 
““WALNUTTA HAIR STAIN s 


Restores Gray, Streaked, Faded or 
Bleached Hair, Eyebrows, Beard or 
Moustache instantaneously. Gives 
any Shade from Light Brown to 
Black. Does not wash or rub off. 
Contains no poisons, and is not sticky 
nor greasy. Will dye asampleof your 

















Gra 





Trade- 
Mark. 


hair if you send a stamped and_addressed envelope. 


Send for ooklet about * Hair Care.” To con- 
vince you of its merits will send you a Trial size for 20 
tpaid, large = Ag times ~ —_— aan cents. C 
our Dro ;_if he car” supply 
PACIFIC TRADING 0. 3555" 
I will gladly inform 


YSELF CURE anyone addicted to 


QCAINE. BANUM, of = never tating 
OR LAU of a never-failing 
arm! ry *Cure. “Address 


rs. on Ss. Senin | P. 0. is 1212, Chicago, III. 


‘ou, write to us, 
Is Bldg., St. Louis, Bo. 











Low Rates for Homeseekers! 


On the first and third Tuesdays of each month—One 
way and Round Trip—to the Great Southwest. Write 
for illustrated literature and particulars. 

JAMES BARKER, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt., M. K. & T. Ry., 
St. Louis. 








Che Story of a Gold Mine 
By Lee $. Ovitt 


Looking It Up 


** Be sure you're right, then go ahead.’ 


advertisements 
stock of the Gol- 
Gold Mines 


being offered 


In all of my 
regarding the 
conda Consolidated 
Company, that is 
to investors at this time, I make 
use of one word very frequently. 
That word is INVESTIGATE. 

I am fully alive to the fact that 
this is not the 
stock that is 
feel that I can prove it to be 
THE BEST OF THE GOOD 
ONES. 

The Golconda Book that I send 


only good mining 


being offered, but 


out to those who write in for 
particulars, tells the whole story 
of the Golconda mine from its 


discovery down to the present 


time. 

And it shows ACTUAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS of the property, 
mill, inside and out, ore bodies, 


water power, etc., etc., so that 


one may SEE that this is a 
GREAT MINE TO-DAY. 

The aim of its owners is to 
make it a GREATER GOL- 
CONDA. 


In buying stock make all checks, 
drafts, money orders, etc., pay 


able to Lee S. Ovirt, Fiscal Agent 


LEE S. OVITT, Fiscal Agent 


MAIN OFFICE: 
Suite 30-42, Merrill Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 


New York Orrice, A 317-318 


Broadway and CI 


, Stewart Building 
ambers Street 

30STON OFFICE, 672 Board of Trade Building 
B 223 Odd Fellows Building 


PittsBURG OFFICE, C 707 Penn Building 


Sr. Lours Orrice 


Write to me at the nearest one or call 


if more convenient. 








All kinds kept in stock 

BLANK BOOKS and made to order by 
FINDLER & WIBEL, 

121 Nassau Street, New York. 





“This Beats New Jersey ”’ 


CHARTERS PROCURED tors". ioe 


lew dollars. Write for corporation laws, blanks, by- 
oo. and forms to Puitir LAWRENCE, late Ass’t-Secre- 
tary of State, Huron, South Dakota, or 220 Bway, 
2zoth K., New York 











A South African Exposition. 


[* IS important to note the announcement 

1 proposed international peace exhi- 
bition to be held at Johannesburg, 1904-5. 
Mr. H. Clay Evans, our consul-general in 
London, says that it is believed that the 
demand for machinery, tools, and other 
products of American manufacture in that 
country will be such as to command atten- 
tion. The managers have established an 
office in London and say that they expect 
to visi‘ The prospec- 
tus of the exhibition reads, in part: “ Jo- 
hannesburg is the best centre in the whole 
world for a large industrial exhibition. 
This is undoubtedly the best opportunity 
ever offered manufacturers for opening up 
trade in new and vast territories of British 
South Africa. The demand for goods for 


America very soon. 


many years to come will be enormous.” 





Progress in Samoa. 


A utmiTep but profitable market for 
dealers in tools and machinery for pumping 
works and ice and electric-light plants offers 
itself at Apia, in the Samoan Islands. A 
civil and mining engineer of Strasburg, 
Germany, Mr. Emil Haaben, has recently 
visited this island with the view of organ- 
izing a company to supply Apia with water- 
works and other industrial and modern 
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conveniences. The enterprise represents a 
capital of $40,000. 



































“ PISO° = CURE FOR 


a GURES LL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough en: Tastes Good. Use 
” in time. Sold by druggists. | 
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irselves is a public benefactor I je in 
g ‘ e does just this thing. Ex-Postmaster 

4 3 General John Wanamaker, in explanation 
; : the enormous amount of! insurance on his 
2 life, said that he took it because he was in 
4 3 surable, and realized that accident or ill 
: . health might befall him at any moment, 
4 ° s 7 and he believed life insurance to be one ol 
3 In Polite Society 3 the best forms of investment, not only for 
: IT IS THE CUSTOM TO TAKE > «6hhimself but primarily for others, because 
3 A GLASS OF $ when one annual premium has been paid 
3 > an instant guarantee is not only given for 
; 3 repayment of principal and interest, but 
3 3 very much more 
: a reuse : Mr. Wanamaker also says that he believes 
: 2 | in life insurance, for it enables a man to give 
3 =Gaeas C8 YaLLow = 3 liberally to others during his lifetime and 
4 3 | still make ample provisions for such an 
; AS A FITTING FINALE TOA ; estate as he desires to leave. Nothing else 
3 GOOD DINNER. THIS CELE- 2 in the world will make such provision for 
3 BRATED LIQUEUR HAS 3 | a man and for his family as a life insurance 
; BEEN MADE FOR 500 > | policy in a strong company. A married 
barge A Bg nln 3 man with a family is easily persuaded that 
; GRENOBLE, FRANCE. life insurance is a necessity, and hence a 
3 IT IS DAINTY, DELICIOUS, $ | man who neglects providing for this neces- 
b ¢ DIGESTIVE. $ sity and keeps a helpless wife and family 

$ | unprotected is worse than a criminal. The 

Z " , . 

4 At first-class eee ants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, ; thoughtfulness shown by — and meee en 
@ Bitjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New Yor ; in securing insurance which is brought 
$ Sole’ Agents for United States $ about by love for others is as unselfish as it 
3 3 | is praiseworthy. 
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SO SOSSOS OOO 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


|! IS claimed by many that this is a 

selfish world, and as a result we are apt 
o think of ourselves before we think of 
others Chis is perhaps natural becausé 


the instinct of self preservation Is one of the 
heart 


therefore any person who suggests a general 


rst to be 


implanted in the human 


plan whereby we may benefit others before 


In carrying out these commendable sug- 








Piro: everybody 
that writes, 
from begin- 
ning school 
to ending & 







for special pur- 
poses. Good 
pencils for 
every day 
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gestions we must not forget that in business 
life most men occupy entirely different po- 
sitions. While the vast majority of persons 
labor to obtain wealth so as to live com- 
fortably themselves and make ample pro- 
vision for their families, they frequently 
neglect the means placed within their im- 
mediate reach for present protection against 
misfortune. In the pursuit of fortune a 
man’s income seems to melt ; he can scarcely 
tell where it goes, although he pays every- 
thing that falls due, and as a result he 
finds himself at the end of the year in ex- 
actly the same position he was at the begin- 











ORPHINE 


OPIUM, LAUDANUM 
ano LIQUOR HABITS 


The only method absolutely and positively free from all 
pain, nervousness and distress at all stages. ( ontinue 
your regular work every day. Your own household need 
not know you are on treatment. No substitution, but a thor- 
ough lasting cure. te bo Sar | for free trial treatme nt 
and sealed booklet to DR. PL RDY, Koom 65 Mitch 
ell Bldg, Houston, Texas. 


Aa Wi annene = 
Ga! LINE VOL LAR r CUFFS 


NSZ 
EN ARE THE BEST 
Thousands having failed else- 


BUY THEM. 
MORPHINE : where have been cured by us. 


Write The Dr. J. L. Staptens Co, Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Ohio 
YoUuR FORTU NE FREE. Send me your birthdate 
with 2 stamps for postage and I will send your life reading 
free. Matters of Love, Health and Speculation made 
clear. All questions answered. Address Prof. Aecolis, 
1815 N. 16th St., Philada., Pa. 





and LIQUOR HABITS CURED. 





The “Best” Light 
Brighter than Electricity or Acetylene 


and Cheaper than Kerosene 


Makes and burns its own gas. It is 
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wipe orgas machine. A 
safe, pure white, 

my steady light. 
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by Fire Insurance 
Underwriters. No 
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ning—he has saved nothing. If he relies 
on the usual course of laying aside a portion 
of his income, he finds it so conveniently 
at hand when some luxury is brought under 
his notice that one brief temptation nullifies 
all his previous self-sacrifice. A policy of 
life insurance is protected against this dan- 
ger not only by sentiment, but by the im- 
portance the present investment bears upon 
its future value; hence a policy is a first- 
class investment, and for two _ reasons: 
First, it yields a good interest return; 
second, the premiums paid, as a matter of 
course, are looked upon as a part of the 
necessary expenditure, and money which 
| would otherwise be carelessly dissipated is 
thus prudently set aside for the future. 

A life policy possessing special interest 
for the large class of persons just mentioned, 
and who are concerned not only for the 
present but particularly for the future, is 
the Endowment and Gold Coupon Bond 
recently offered the public by the Provident 


For coughs and colds, the best remedy 1s Piso’s 
| Cure for Consumption. 


WHEN you are at the Club, drink a nice cold bottle 
of Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry Champagne, An exhil- 
arating beverage. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow’s Soortn- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhcea. 


EXCEPTIONAL durability, combined with perfection of 
tone and touch, make the Sohmer Piano peculiarly 
adapted to the use of pupils and teachers in establish- 
ments where piano-playing is taught. 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. j 


25 cents a jar. 


Helping Yourself and Others 


Savings Life Assurance 
Broadway, New York 
Mr. Edward W Scott, 


Company 


Society, of 346-348 
President of the 
, has spent a busy life in the prac- 
tical and successful 
iflalrs, 


conduct of insurance 


and the policies issued by the Com- 


pany of which he is the Executive repre- 
sent the very best plans of profitable in- 
vestment and permanent protection for 
both the individual and the family The 


Bond 
Is espec lally de sirable, 


Endowment Policy just mentioned 
as the holder 
titled to surplus accumulations at the end 
ol twenty years, 


is en- 


and it may be noted in this 
connection that the total premiums payable 
by persons in the prime of life are consider- 
ably less than the guaranteed cash value at 
the end of twenty These accumula- 
tions are likely to provide a handsome inter- 
est return on the money invested, 


years 


and, over 
all this, an immediate cash benefit 
in case of death at any time is secured. At 
the end of twenty years the insured is put 
in possession of gold bonds with five per 
cent. interest coupons attached, marketable 
securities of high negotiable value, guar- 
anteed to be worth thirteen hundred dollars 
for each one thousand dollars of face value. 


and above 


This policy has so many commendable 
features that careful inquiry should be made 


by every man who is interested not only 
in the future of his family, but in his own 
future as well. Upon application full in- 


formation will be gladly submitted by the 
Home Office or an Agent of the Company, 
not only in relation to the Gold Bond Policy 
but also in regard to any other of the desir- 
able contracts issued by the Company. 

In this connection it is a pleasure to say 
a good word regarding the growth of the 
Provident Savings under the administra- 
tion of President Scott. While the 
pany is conservative, yet it is rapidly pro- 
gressing and possesses an enviable standing 
as a strong and well-managed financial in- 
stitution. With such a record it deserves 
the prosperity which it has achieved and is 
still achieving. 
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Business Chances Abroad. 
N A statement concerning the present 
status of the American shoe trade at 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, and the surrounding 
country, our consul at that port, William 
W. Canada, says that only the high prices 
of American shoes prevent them from 
driving all others out of the markets. 
What is needed, he says, at Vera Cruz is an 
American shoe house, well stocked at all 
times with an assortment as varied as the 
tastes of the people. Such a house would 
have all the local trade and also that of the 
interior towns, but it would have to be 
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Che Story of a Gold Mine 
By Lee $. Ovitt 


Dry Details 


** Take Nothing on Faith.’’ 


This is the third 
the story of the 
Mine. Dry details, 
tant. I will make 
short, and to the 

The Golconda 
discovered in 1887. 

The Golconda Consolidated 
Gold Mines Company, of Sump- 


instalment in 
Golconda Gold 
but impor- 
this chapter 
point. 
Mine 


was first 


ter, Oregon, acquired this prop- 
erty in the spring of 1902, from 
the former owners, Messrs. Eng- 


lish and Son. 
There is a fine 20 stamp mill 
on tne property (the ‘‘Golconda 


Book” shows photos of mill, in- 
side and out), besides other equip- 
ment. 


But the present owners are 
ambitious. They propose to put 
their mine at the top of the heap 
in Oregon—greater mill, 
equipment, GREATER 
DEND. 

And Oregon mines are among 
the greatest dividend producers 
on this continent ! 

It will take money. And so, 
sale of stock was determined upon. 

The stock was put in my hands 
for sale. 


greater 


DIVI- 


The price is 50c. a share, par 
value $1.00, non-forfeitable, non- 
assessable, no personal liability. 


It will begin to draw quarterly 
dividends March 1, 1903. 
In buying stock, make all checks, 


drafts, money orders, etc., pay- 
able to Leg S, Ovirt, Fiscal Agent 


LEE S. OVITT, Fiscal Agent 


MAIN OFFICE: 

Suite 30-42, Merrill Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 
A 317-318 Stewart Building 
Broadway and Chambers Street 
Boston Orrice, 


New York Orrice 


672 Board of Trade Building 
Sr. Louis Orrice, Be 
PITTSBURG 


23, Odd Fellows Building 
OrrFice, . - ©707 Penn Building 
Write to me at the nearest one or call 


if more convenient. 














American supervision or manage- 


| ment. 
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HE INFORMATION comes that trade 
conditions in Belgium have greatly im- 
proved during the present year and the 
‘hard times”’ which have been so severe in 

| that country for a considerable pe riod seem 
over. There is more inquiry for 
American goods than ever before, and the 
people seem to be in earnest. The greatest 
demand is for farm and industrial machin- 
ery, electrical supplies, and canned and 


dried fruits. 


. 

N A recent review of British trade, the 
London Daily Mail states that the Rus- 
sian Agricultural Department is reported 
to be making arrangements to play an im- 
portant part in supplying the 
kets with beef, in opposition to American 
meat exporters. It says special steamers 
have been built with freezing chambers, the 
Russian government assisting by subsidies, 
and that it is intended that they shall ply 
between a Russian port, via the Kiel Canal, 
and London, with huge fresh 

meat. 


London mar- 


cargoes of 
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PEARL WEDDING 


EXTRA SPECIAL 
Presents a Fascinating Triumvirate of Body, Bouquet and Palatableness. 
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See Me MOET.CHANDON 

4 ThA) ~ CHOICE OF THE RULERS OF THE 

Sead |\\) ie ae (WORLDS GREAT NATIONS, 
\ ; UNPARALLELED RECORD. 


| | | . ERICA 














PRESIDENTo/theUNITED STATES in the WHITE. 
HOUSE al Washington, al Ibe banque! oH RH.PRINCE 





HENRYo/ PR served ONLY thi s champagne. 


: | | : ENGLAND. 
val ‘ ) Rod Srcesty KING EDWARD Vilo/ ENGLAND al the 
t ihe We wil’ ORONATION al BUCKINGHAM PALACE | 
te, | | EXPRESSED PREFERENCE byserving his wine SOLELY 


Y. 
SMAJESTY THEGERMAN EMPEROR on boord his 
yacht THE HOHENZOLLERN o! the iven by I. Rit 
E HENRY 0% ewer RESET 
NITED STATES served=—NO OTH 























62 oy BONat the dinner given in honor 
SUSPICIOUS. | Ts CHAN BKDAPBEAY S Sia FUE ainaiatACH Es 








‘¢You, Santa Claus—oh, you, in there! 
=, You fairly make me tremble 
To think that you and papa dear 
So very much resemble. ” 
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SENT ON APPROVAL 


Established 1823. 
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The Last Chapter 


“ Opportunity waits on no man.” 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


IS THE PEER OF ALL PENS AND 
HAS NO EQUAL ANYWHERE 


Finest Grade 14k Gold Pen 


YOUR 
CHOICE 00 
Pa ) Fa 


to any 
FOR ONLY Address. 


By Registered Mail Se Extra 


Superior to Other Makes at $3 
Our Extraordinary Offer 


You may try the pen for a week. 
If you like it, remit; if 
not, return it. Ever read 
or hear of anything fairer? 

The Laughlin Decmsaie Pen 
Holder is made of finest quality 


WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 








On other pages of this period- 
ical I have told briefly the story 
of the Golconda Gold Mine. 

The object I had in view in 
making it a ‘‘serial’’ story was 
to get the attention of some of 
the readers of this magazine at 
SOME PART of my story. 

It is a true story. 

I have a sequel to it in my 
‘*Golconda Book” — 32 pages, 
splendidly illustrated, which every 
reader of this magazine should 
send for. 

For my ‘‘Golconda Book” is 
PROFITABLE reading. 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO, 
Baltimore, Md. 











MENNEN’S| “2csetnie waves 
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BORATED TALCUM | GRADE PIANOS 






TOILET 


| 
<4 Insist that your barber uses Mennen's 
a Toilet Powder aiter he shaves you, Itis# | 
en Antiseptic, and will prevent any of the 
SH m ee skin diseases often contracted, 
. A positive relief for Priekly Heat, Chafing 
— Sunburn, and all afflictions of the skin, Removes all 
dor of perspiration. Get poco s—the original, Sold 


| 
everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. Sample Free. 











: } 1 hard rubber, is fitted with highest 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. Sohmer Buildin Q£> Outy snbeeroom grade, large size, 14k gold pen, of It shows how a man or a wo- 
5th Ave., cor 22d St. York. 





any desired flexibility, and has 
the only perfect fee ding device 
known. Either style, richly gold 
mounted, for presentation pur- 
poses, $1.00 extra. 
Why not order a dozen of these 
ns for Christmas Presents 


man may invest some of their 
surplus money in a gold mine 
that has always paid dividends, 
and that will RESUME THE 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS 
MARCH 1, 1903. 

Such a proposition admits of 
no argument. It promises some- 
thing DEFINITE to the investor. 

I shall be pleased to answer 
inquiries regarding the Golconda 
stock (50c. a share, par value 
$1.00), and am __ particularly 
anxious to send that ‘*‘ Golconda 
Book” to those who are inter- 








or your friends? Surely you will 
not be able to secure anything at 
three times the price that 
will give such continuous pleasure 
and service. Everybody appre- 
ciates a good Fountain Pen. Safety 
pocket pen holder sent free of 
charge with each pen. 

Illustration on left is full size of 
ladies’ style; on right, gentlemen’s 
style. 


Lay this Magazine Down and 
Write NOW 


ADDRESS 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO. 











809 Griswold St., DETROIT, MICH. ested. 
R vet It is certainly a ‘‘ Book of Op- 
LINEN COLLARS LONDON (ENGLAND). || portunity.” 
a nd Cc U F F S TH E LANG HAM HOTE ive = buying stock, make all checks, 
ARE STAMPED a able ts Lan S-Ovrrn, Fiscal Anon) 
66 Li 9 Unrivaled position at top of Regent Street. A 
Warranted Linen 


favorite hotel with Americans 


Att Mopern APpPpoiINnTMENTS. Shenmnate TARIFF, | LEE S. OVITT, Fiscal Agent 


A MAIN OFFICE : 
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Festive 
Christmas 


BALTIMORERYE 


WM LANAHAN @ SON 
BALTIMORE 





Hunter 


Baltimore 
Rye 


Contributes largely to 
the genial hospitality 
of this happy season. 


BALTIMORE RYE 
WM LANAHAN & SON 
BALTIMORE 





It takes precedence 
from its superb Qual- 
ity, Age, Purity, Flavor. 


Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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SEVEN KINDS 


HARTFORD 


: “Master thinks Im a dandy 
} at mixing cocktails.” 


“COCKTAILS 


YO 


Pour over lumps of ice, strain and serve 


can do it 
just as well 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


if you desire to make a reputation as a cocktail mixer, buy the ‘‘ Club Brand,’’ 
follow directions and your guests will wonder where you learned the art. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN @ BRO., 


NEW YORK LONDON 








American Fruit in Germany. 


|" IS the testimony of Consul - General 
Mason, of Berlin, that there is hardly a 
reasonable limit to whieh our dried and 


preserved fruit export trade to Germany 
I | 


| may not in time be developed, provided 


the business 1s conducted skillfully with In 
telligent 


The one exclusively 


enterprise, and in good faith 


American preserved 





fruit store in Berlin has trebled its business 
during the past year and is now contem 
plating removal to larger and more costly 
quarters in the principal retail thorough- 
fare Grocers and provision dealers in all 
quarters of the city display boxes of Cali 
fornia dried pears, apricots, prunes, apples, 
and peaches in all their show windows as 
their most attractive advertisement It is 
not necessary, Mr. Mason says, that Ameri- 





THE EVIDENCE OF ITS PERFECTION 


ITS “TOUCH” is absolutely non-mechanical. 


The connection between the mechanical finger which strikes the key and 
the lever which operates the finger is entirely different from that found in 
any other player, and produces a ‘‘touch’’ upon the piano key indis- 
tinguishable from that of the most capable human pianists. 


ITS “POWER OF EXPRESSION” is limited only by the 


feelings of the operator. 


New devices, giving the operator perfect control over both bass and treble, 
and making the most delicate effects in tone shading easily possible, are 


found in the Cecilian. 


These facts we are ready to PROVE, if you will give us the opportunity. 
Write us for booklet giving ful) description 


Address 


can apples, the superior tenderness and 
flavor of which are now well known in 
Germany, should be sold there as cheaply 
as they have been offered in former years, 
but it is necessary that they should be 
picked, wrapped, and packed in ventilated 
barrels far more carefully than hitherto. 
European methods of packing are necessary 
to give the American apple a fair chance 
in the German market. 
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% Policy assures comfort for 
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Christmas 
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Vacancies in every State 
for men of energy ard 
character to act as 


representatives. 


Apply to GAGE E.TARBFLL 


2°" Vice President. ¢ 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Dept. No. 23 120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regarding your new issue of Gold Bonds. Base figures 


on a block of $ issued to a man years of age. 
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ADDRESS 
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You press the button — then do the rest. 


By the Kodak system every step in picture taking and 
picture making is accomplished in daylight,—loading, 
unloading, developing, fixing, printing. The Kodak way 
gives better results than the old way, too. 


DARK-ROOM 
ABOLISHED 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $75.00. 
Kodak Developing Machines, $2.00, $6.00 and $7.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


= | Ask your dealer, or write us, for the 
| new booklet “‘Ghe Kodak Way.” Bochester, N. . 


SEAMAN. 


